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VOLTAIRE AND HUME’S DESCENT ON THE COAST OF 
BRITTANY 


As is well known to students of David Hume, the philosopher and 
historian abandoned the quiet existence of a scholar several’ times 
in his life and sought the remunerations of public service, not for 
ambition’s sake, for that would have been unworthy of a man of 
his principles, but in order to increase his slender resources and 
assure himself an independent existence. On the first of these 
occasions, he attached himself in the capacity of secretary to his 
older kinsman, General St. Clair—the same officer whom he later 
followed on a mission to Vienna and Turin—and participated in a 
rather unsuccessful raid on Lorient and the southern coast of 
Brittany in the Autumn of 1746. He described the campaign in a 
detailed letter to his brother, while the general’s forces were still 
encamped near Quiberon Bay.* 

The next description of this expedition, an account which is of 
interest to us and which was unknown to both Hume’s biographers, 
John Hill Burton ? and Professor Greig,’ is to be found in Voltaire’s 
Histoire de la guerre de mil sept cent quarante et un, published 
anonymously in Paris* in 1755 and vociferously disclaimed by its 


*J. Y. T. Greig, The Letters of David Hume, 1, 94-98. 

* Life and Correspondence of David Hume, I, 219. 

* Op. cit., 1, 228, footnote 1. 

‘Actually the title page of the volume at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
reads “ Amsterdam.” Voltaire’s bibliographer, Georges Bengesco, in his 
Voltaire, Bibliographie de ses Oeuvres (1, 365) quotes another edition, 
ostensibly published at the Hague in 1756, and also available at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. 

I myself found two further editions at the library of the British Museum, 
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author. The passage occurs in an addition to the second part of 
the volume, under the heading “ Affaire de Génes, en 1746 & 1747,” 
and since it has not been integrated into the Précis du Stécle de 
Louis XV, which has replaced other parts of the earlier work in 
Voltaire’s Complete Works, and is not easily accessible, I shall quote 
it in full: 


La guerre qui avoit commencé sur le Danube, & presque aux portes 
de Vienne, & qui d’abord avoit semblé ne devoir durer que peu de mois, 
étoit portée aprés six mois sur les cétes méridionales de France; & dans 
le méme temps que les Autrichiens & les Piémontois, maitres de Génes & 
de toute la céte, faisoient leurs dispositions pour entrer en Provence, la 
Brétagne étoit encore menacée par une flotte Anglaise. 

Le projet des ennemis, & surtout de l’Angleterre, étoit alors d’envahir la 
Provence, de ruiner le port de l’Orient, & avec lui la Compagnie des Indes, 
de se saisir de Port-Louis, qui seroit tombé aprés l’Orient, de mettre la 
Bretagne A contribution, de faire soulever les Calvinistes vers la Rochelle, 
comme vers le Languedoc & le Dauphiné, & tout cela pendant qu’ils prenoient 
des mesures pour attaquer tous les établissemens de la France en Asie & 
en Amérique, qu’ils comptoient s’emparer de Naples, aprés avoir mis 
Génes sous le joug. 

Ces vastes espérances n’étoient pas sans fondement; car alors les 
Autrichiens étoient maitres en Italie; & environ ce temps-la les Anglais 
n’eurent presque plus d’ennemis sur les mers: les seules campagnes du 
Roi & du Marechal de Saxe balangoient tout. Mais le Roi d’Angleterre 
comptoit bien-t6t pouvoir faire de la Hollande une Puissance guerriere, un 
[sic] lui faisant accepter son gendre pour Stathouder; & enfin on sollicitoit 
déja & on marchandoit le secours d’une armée entiére de Russes, pour 
arréter les progrés du Roi en Flandre. 

Dans ces conjonctures la Bretagne n’etoit pas plus en defense que la 
Provence. Un vieil Officier qui commandoit au Port-Louis manda a la Cour: 
J’ai appercu, dit-il, le 28 Septembre une flotte qui se multiplie a Vinfini; 
mais je résisterai aisément a& cette nation Anglicane, Le deux Octobre il 
manda: Ils sont descendus a Polduc avec trois cens cinquante barques 


one published in London in 1756 by John Nourse and mentioning the 
author’s full name (12°, 347 pp.), and a second Amsterdam edition of 1756, 
giving the author’s name as M. de Vxxx (12°, 342 pp.). 

Bengesco, in his bibliographical notice to the Moland edition of Voltaire’s 
Works, also mentions an edition ostensibly published in Geneva in 1756, 
but of this I have not been able to find any trace. 

The same year, 1756, also saw at least four editions of an English 
translation of the work in the possession of the British Museum, Two of 
these were published by John Nourse in London (both 8°, 260 pp.), one 
by G. & A. Ewing in Dublin (12°, 296 pp.), and one without indication of 
place or publisher (12°, 251 pp.). 
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plates & cinquante-cing vaisseauw de guerre. Si on avoit des fusils, on les 
battroit ; mais les paysans n’ont que des fourches. 

On voit par ces lettres & quoi on étoit exposé, malgré la confiance avec 
laquelle un vieux Commandant s’exprimoit. En effet, le Général Sinclair, 
qui commandoit environ sept mille hommes de troupes de débarquement, 
prit terre sans opposition & l’entrée de la petite riviere de Poulduc: il 
s’avanca & Plémur, & campa sur une hauteur qui dominoit sur l’Orient & 
sur le Port-Louis. Il se passa six jours avant qu’il canonnit la ville. Si 
les Anglais perdirent ce temps, les Francais ne l’employerent pas mieux, 
puisque ceux qui commandoient dans la ville, & qui pouvoient se défendre 
longtemps, ayant de l’artillerie & douze mille hommes des Milices de 
Bretagne, capitulerent le premier jour de l’attaque, sur une déclaration 
du Général Sinclair, qui, selon l’usage établi, signifioit qu’il mettroit tout 
a feu et A sang si on résistoit. 

Rien ne scauroit surpasser, & ce qu’on prétend, les fautes que l’on fit 
dans cette occasion, si ce n’est la conduite du Général Sinclair. Jamais on 
ne vit combien la destinée d’une grande entreprise & celle d’une province, 
dépendent d’un moment, d’un mauvais avis, d’une terreur panique, d’une 
méprise. Les tambours des Miliciens peu instruits, battirent le matin la 
générale. Sinclair demanda 4 des gens du pays pourquoi on battoit la 
générale, aprés la capitulation. On iui répondit qu’on lui avoit tendu un 
piége en capitulant, & qu’on alloit fondre sur lui avec douze mille hommes, 
Pendant cet entretien le vent changeoit, & l’Amiral Lestoc en avertit par 
un signal: le Géneral Sinclair craignant d’étre attaqué, & de ne pouvoir 
se rembarquer, quitta son poste précipitamment, & retourna & Plémur en 
désordre. 

Ceux qui avoient fait la capitulation sortirent cependant de la ville, 
pour se soumettre au Général Anglais. Ils ne purent revenir de leur 
surprise, quand ils ne trouverent personne dans le camp. Les Anglais se 
rembarquerent aussi mal-a-propos, qu’on étoit venu leur porter les clefs. 
Honteux de leur mauvaise conduite, ils descendirent dans la petite isle 
de Quiberon; ce qui étoit une entreprise aussi mal imaginée, que celle du 
port de l’Orient avoit été mal exécutée: cette isle presque déserte ne les 
conduisoit 4 rien. Enfin tout ce grand armement ne produisit que des 
méprises & du ridicule, dans une guerre oi tout le reste n’étoit que trop 
sérieux & trop terrible.® 


What matters in this case is not that Voltaire, for reasons of his 
own, again and again protested in his letters that the whole work, 
before being given to the press by literary pirates, had been seriously 
tampered with, but that contemporaries definitely attributed it to 
him, It is in this light that we have to read Hume’s letter of 20 
January 1756 to Colonel Sir Henry Erskine, St. Clair’s quarter- 
master at the time of the expedition: 


1, 174-180. 
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I have been set upon by several to write something, though it were only 
to be inserted in the Magazines, in opposition to this account which Voltaire 
has given of our expedition. But my answer still is, that it is not worth 
while, and that he is so totally mistaken in every circumstance of that 
affair, and indeed of every affair that I presume nobody will pay attention 
to him. I hope you are of the same opinion.° 


The outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, as well as the numerous 
English editions of the work published in the course of 1756, 
probably gave edge to a controversy in which a reflection had been 
cast upon the honor of the British arms, and Hume seems to have 
changed his mind when he composed his Descent on the coast of 
Brittany in 1746, and the causes of its failure, published for the 
first time by Burton.” Here we find the following passage: 


A certain foreign writer, more anxious to tell his stories in an enter- 
taining manner than to assure himself of their reality, has endeavoured 
to put this expedition in a ridiculous light; but as there is not one circum- 
stance of his narration, which has truth in it, or even the least appearance 
of truth, it would be needless to lose time in refuting it.® 


The reference, so far unexplained, is obviously to Voltaire’s 
disparaging description of the raid. 


In April 1756, there appeared in the Monthly Review ° an account 
of the expedition mentioned, in the shape of an anonymous letter, 
prefaced by the editor with the words: “ We are desired to insert the 
following Paper, and we the more readily comply with the request, 
as we are assured it comes from unquestionable authority.” The 
letter opens with a half page devoted to Voltaire’s account: 


With what facility are we misled by great writers? how readily do we 
imbibe their notions without examination? Most readers believed that Mr. 
Voltaire’s history was composed from undoubted facts; but we find, that 
in his relations he is more singular than authentic, more credulous than 
well informed, and that he cannot quite lose the poet in the historian; 
we admire his talents, but we should not overlook his errors, which are 
many and notorious. His column at the battle of Fontenoy is a chimera, 
tho’ a chimera generally received as a reality among his countrymen.—But 
of all the misrepresentations, with which his history is filled, there are 
none so gross, so ridiculous, or so injurious to the English nation, as 
those which are contained in his account of the decent on the coast of 


* Greig, op. cit., I, 228-229. ® Tbid., 1, 454. 
7 Op. cit., 1, 441-456. ® xIV, 292-295. 
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Brittany: He is unacquainted with the destination of the expedition, the 
number of the troops, the manner of the descent, the causes of the want of 
success, the reasons for the retreat, and the conduct observed in it.?° 


This then is a straightforward answer to Voltaire, an account 
rectifying, from what claims to be an unimpeachable source, the 
version published by the French historian, The editor of the 
Monthly Review, however, is careful to dissociate himself personally 
from the account and points out that he is simply, for the sake of 
objectivity, presenting the other side of the argument. The descrip- 
tion of the expedition given there is about one-sixth the length of 
that found by Burton among Hume’s papers, and while it would 
be premature to assert that the letter in question was also written 
by Hume, this is a possibility that can by no means be discarded. 
After all, what had happened was this: When the Histoire de la 
guerre de mil sept cent quarante et wn was published in 1755, several 
friends of Hume asked the Scottish historian, who by that time had 
gained fame by the first volume of his History of Great Britain, to 
publish his own version of the expedition, justifying his former 
commander. In January 1756, he was unwillling to take any notice 
of Voltaire’s attack ; however, the fact that an unpublished Descent 
on the coast of Brittany was found among his papers by Burton, 
proves that eventually he was prevailed upon to write, if not to 
publish, something on the subject. He would hardly have bothered 
to do so if the article in the Monthly Review, which appeared in 
April 1756, had already existed, and this places the probable date 
of composition of the account published by Burton, and which has 
not been dated by Hume’s bibliographer, Professor Jessop,’ between 
the letter to Erskine, i.e., January 20, and the article in the 
Monthly Review of April. 

I do not think it would be far fetched to conjecture that, once 
Hume had changed his mind with regard to writing something— 
perhaps as the result of urging by the very officer of General St. 
Clair whose advice he was seeking—he went one step further and 
published something “to be inserted in the Magazines.” This 
would mean that the account published by Burton was the first 
draft of the much shorter letter in the Monthly Review. There are 


Monthly Review, xiv, 292. 
*\ A Bibliography of David Hume and of Scottish Philosophy from Francis 
Hutcheson to Lord Balfour, p. 42. 
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no statements in the two accounts which are contradictory, and 
Hume may first have written a systematic report on the whole 
expedition, a kind of memorandum for his own use—this would 
explain why he never published the papers found by Burton—and 
then gleaned from it the salient facts and the circumstances most 
apt to place St. Clair in a favorable light, for the review article. 
It is to be noted that in the latter, the very lengthy and not alto- 
gether relevant introduction setting the stage for the expedition, an 
account which, indeed, disproves Voltaire’s introductory remarks, 
but has no bearing on the general’s personal part in the raid, has 
been completely omitted. The article also avoids placing the blame 
for the unsuccessful raid squarely where it belonged, i.e., on the 
incapable Secretary of State, the Duke of Newcastle, the senile naval 
officer in charge of the expedition, Admiral Lestock, and the 
blundering Engineer officer Armstrong with his inept staff. This 
omission can easily be explained by the necessity for avoiding any 
unpleasant controversy concerning highly placed personalities, and 
concentrating on the charges levelled by Voltaire. It is also to be 
remarked that while the facts are throughout substantially the same 
in the account later published by Burton and in the letter to the 
Monthly Review, the latter shows certain odds more heavily pitted 
against the British: instead of having four twelve-pounders, one 
ten-inch mortar, and three field pieces at their disposal for bom- 
barding Lorient, they now have only a mortar and four field pieces; 
on the other hand, the French who, in the earlier story, had only 
six batteries to defend the city, now dispose of seven. The letter 
also judiciously suppresses the detailed story of St. Clair’s rejected 
ultimatum and the ineffective bombardment then ensuing—a cir- 
cumstance which had given Voltaire an opportunity to place the 
besiegers in a thoroughly ridiculous light—and substitutes one 
bald sentence. 

All this, of course, by no means proves that Hume himself wrote 
the letter to the Monthly Review; he may have put his notes at the 
disposal of a friend for that purpose, but there can no longer be 
any doubt that the letter, as well as the account in Burton, was 
written as a reply to Voltaire. The letter in the Monthly Review was 
translated verbatim by the Journal britannique in its issue of May 
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and June 1756.2 The reviewer, like his English colleague, main- 
tains an impartial attitude between the two accounts: 


Si cet auteur ne cherche point & en imposer, on pourra juger par cette 
Lettre, dont je vais donner la traduction, combien on doit étre en garde 
contre les erreurs et les méprises dans lesquelles Mr. de Voltaire tombe si 


souvent.?* 


The article ends with the words: 


Si cette relation est fidéle & authentique, il est certain qu’on doit 
regarder celle de Mr. Voltaire comme une production de son imagination: 
les circonstances de cette expédition sont si différentes dams ces deux 
relations, qu’on a tout lieu de croire que l’un ou l’autre Historien a eu un 
dessein prémédité d’en imposer au public. Mais est-ce de Mr. de Voltaire ou 
de l’Auteur de la Lettre qu’on doit se plaindre? Nous laissons cette décision 
au jugement du 


The reviewer, of course, had no idea who the author of the letter 
was, and it is a curious paradox that, while contemporaries knew 
only that an anonymous Englishman had replied to a well-known 
passage in a historical work by Voltaire, posterity since Burton has 
been familiar only with Hume’s reply to a satirical account that 


apparently did not exist. 
MEYER 
Columbia University 


SHELLEY’S BIBLICAL EXTRACTS 


In one of Shelley’s Notebooks, now in the Bodleian Library, is 
a fragment of an essay without title. It was published by Lady 
Shelley in Shelley Memorials in 1859 as Essay on Christianity. 
It is my opinion that the Essay is an early draft of the Biblical 
Extracts, which Shelley is known to have composed, and sent to 
Hookham in 1812. We learn of Biblical Extracts first in a letter 
to Miss Hitchener, February 27, 1812, just after his first arrival 
in Ireland. He writes: “I have met with some waverers between 
Christianity and Deism. I shall attempt to make them reject all 
the bad, and take all the good, of the Jewish books. I have often 
thought that the moral sayings of Jesus Christ might be very 


® xx, 171-181. 28 Ibid., page 171. 4 Ibid., page 181. 
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useful, if selected from the mystery and immorality which surrounds 
them; it is a little work I have in contemplation.” The “ little 
work ” was done by December 17, when he wrote to Hookham: 
“ You will receive the ‘ Biblical Extracts’ in a day or two.” And 
on January 2, 1813, he was urging his publisher to hasten with the 
work, for “small Christmas or Faster offering of a neat little book 
have frequently a surprising effect.” 

We hear no more of the Biblical Extracts. Hookman would hardly 
have dared to publish it as Christmas or Easter offerings, for there 
was too much dynamite in it. Now, the Essay is a compilation of 
eleven extracts from the moral teachings of Jesus. Each Extract 
is followed by a commentary in which Shelley strips away “ the 
mystery and immorality,” and frequently bolsters up a statement 
by Jesus with substantiating evidence from some great philosopher. 
Clearly the Essay answers to a compilation of the sayings of Jesus, 
and not to an essay on Christianity. It is a curious fact that no one 
has apparently ever suspected that the so-called Essay and the 
Biblical Extracts might be identical. It is my purpose to support 
this theory by pointing out that the thought and phraseology of 
the letters and pamphlets of 1810-1813 closely parallel those of 
the Essay. 

More significant than the form is the fact that the contents of 
the work can be found in the letters of 1810-1813, with many of the 
expressions so closely parallel that it is hard to imagine that the 
compilation and the letters were not coeval, A few illustrations 
will, I believe, prove my point: 

Essay: 
God is some universal being, differing both from man and from the 
mind of man , . . the overrvling Spirit of the energy and wisdom 
included within the circle of all existing things . . . differing widely 
from the gross imaginations of the vulgar . . . mysteriously and 
illimitably pervading the frame of things. 

Letters: (January 3 and 6, 1811) 


Does it [the word God] not imply the soul of the universe, the 
intelligent and necessarily beneficent, actuating principle . . . some 
vast intellect animates infinity. ... The word God then... 
analogises with the universe, as the soul of man to his body .. - 
it is the essence of the universe . . . the synonym for the existing 
power of existence ... the mass of infinite intelligence. 
Essay: 
God is . . . the Power which clothes as they pass all the elements 
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of this mixed universe to the purest and most perfect shape which 
it belongs to their nature to assume: Jesus Christ attributes to 
this power the faculty of will. 

Letter: (November 24, 1811) 
Free will must give energy to this infinite mass of being, and 
thereby constitute virtue. 


Shelley was reading Berkeley? and Spinoza during this period, 
and he is drawing heavily on them for his conception of God. 
Spinoza held that God is the sum total of Existence, the infinite 
Mass of Being, everchanging and moving by necessity of its being. 
In Part One of the Ethics he says: “ God is the indwelling cause 
of all things . . . God is a substance, which necessarily exists.” 
Spinoza, in the Tractatus Theologico Politicus, which Shelley was 
later to translate, shows that his conception of God is in harmony 
with that held by Jesus.? 

After having cleared the ground by stating the conception of 
God held by Jesus, Shelley is ready for his first Hatract, which 
is, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Stripping 
away the theological crust (a method clearly suggested by Spinoza’s 
Tractatus), Shelley sees in this simple statement nothing mysteri- 
ous; it is nothing more than man’s intellect or soul contemplating 
the beautiful, harmonizing itself with the soul of the universe. He 
writes : 


Whoever has maintained with his own heart the strictest correspondence 
of confidence, who dares to examine and to estimate every imagination 
which suggests itself to his mind, who is that which he designs to become, 
and only aspires to that which the divinity of his own nature shall consider 
and approve—he has already seen God. 


Extract Two: Love your enemies, bless those who curse you that ye may 
be the sons of your Heavenly Father who makes the sun to shine on the 
good and on the evil, and the rain to fall on the just and the unjust. 


Shelley considers this the essence of the teachings of Jesus, but 
priest-ridden and king-ridden Christianity had nullified the doc- 
trine. Shelley vigorously condemns the idea of rewards and punish- 


1 Berkeley: God is “the intelligence which sustains and rules the ordinary 
course of things,” and “there is an infinite mind, or God” (Everyman ed., 
p- 144 and p. 246). 

* Chief Works of Spinoza. Trans. and ed. by R. M. Elwes (London, 1883), 
Vol. 1, Chapters 1 and 2. 
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ment in a hereafter as contrary to the mild spirit of Jesus, and shows 
how it militates against a high conception of morality. It is quite 
possible that this vigorous denunciation was suggested by a similar 
attack by Spinoza, though the idea is found in Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, but with less warmth. In the letters of 1811, June 11, 
20, 25; July 25, and October 10, precisely the same argument is 
found : 


Christianity strongly militates with a high pursuit of it [virtue] ... 
where the doctrines do not differ from virtue, there I follow them ... my 
rejection of revealed [religion] proceeds from my perfect conviction of its 
insufficiency to happiness of man—to this source J can trace murder, war, 
intolerance. 

Extract Three: This is an incomplete quotation of Hecclesiastes 9; Shelley 
writes: They shall go to the grave where ‘there is [here follows a blank, 
but he undoubtedly meant to fill in here the well-known passage] there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave where thou 
goest.’ 


On this difficult passage Shelley observes: “ Jesus Christ asserts 
that these appearances are fallacious, and that a gloomy and cold 
imagination alone suggests the conception that thought can cease to 
exist.” In letters to Miss Hitchener, June 20 and 25, 1811, Shelley 
comes to grips with this question of immortality of the soul. He 
writes : 


This brings me again to the point which I am at: the eternal existence of 
intellect. ... Those around the lifeless corpse are perfectly aware that it 
thinks not: at least they are aware that when scattered thro’ all the changes 
which it undergoes, it cannot then think. You have witnessed one suspension 
of intellect in dreamless sleep . . . you witness another in Death. From the 
first, you well know that you cannot infer any diminution of intellectual 
force. How contrary then to all analogy to infer annihilation from Death, 
which you cannot prove suspends for a moment the force of mind. 


In his argument for the immortality of thought, Shelley is 
following David Hume’s essay on The Immortality of the Soul. 


Extract Four: an indirect quotation—Jesus Christ instructed his disciples 
to be ‘perfect as their father in Heaven is perfect.’ He represented God 
as the good principle, the preserver of all living things, refraining from 
revenge; but the interpreters of his doctrine have confounded the good with 
the evil principle. 
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In his letters, as we have seen, Shelley condemns the betrayal of 
Jesus by his interpreters, a fundamental notion with him. 


Extract Five: Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the 
prophets. I am come not to destroy, but to fulfill, Till Heaven and Earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all 
be fulfilled. 


According to Shelley Jesus is here merely accommodating his 
language and doctrines to the simple understanding of his auditors. 
He is not to be understood literally,* for like all reformers, he was 
compelled to practise misrepresentation of his true feelings. Having 
ingratiated himself with his auditors, Jesus proceeded to qualify 
and finally abrogate the narrow, immoral Jewish code of conduct, 
selecting first the absurd law of retaliation and revenge. There is 
a similar statement in Shelley’s Letter to Lord Ellenborough, 1812, 
and in the Tractatus Spinoza makes the same claim, In the letters 
of 1811, January 12, June 11, June 20, July 15, July 25, and 
December 11 are contained the same ideas. 


Extract Siw: The spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath chosen 
me to preach the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of sight to the 
blind, and to set at liberty them that are bruised. 


This is all, observed Shelley, that Plato and Diogenes have said 
on the subject. Plato would have us <overned by just laws; 
Diogenes, by the moral worth of the indiyidual—and according to 
Shelley Diogenes’ was the better way. This moral teaching of Jesus, 
the worth and dignity of man as man, is the essence of Shelley’s 
unselfish campaign in Ireland in 1812. His letters of 1811-1812, 
particularly those for July 25, and 26, August 10, 1811, and his 
pamphlets of the same period emphasize the importance of the 
social and moral teachings of Jesus. 


Extract Seven: Insomuch therefore as ye love one another, ye may enjoy 


jo community of whatsoever benefits arise from the inventions of civilized 
ife. 


This is a paraphrase of John 15, and it is the fundamental moral 


* Compare Address to the Irish People, Shepherd 1, 246. 


; “Compare this with Shelley’s idea of the mission of Jesus as set forth 
in Proposals for an Association, 1812. 
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and social thought of the Address to the Irish People, 1812, and 
is found in more than one letter of 1811 and 1812. In letters to 
Miss Hitchener, October 10 and 26, 1811, Shelley argues for com- 
munity of property. 


Extract Hight: No man can serve two masters. 


Shelley leaves a blank of a half page, as if he meant to comment. 


Extract Nine: Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 


Shelley plunges into a long discussion on equality, universal love 
and harmony, virtue and justice, paralleling in thought and phrase 
passages in Address to the Irish People and other known productions 
of 1812-13. Jesus had a poetical mind, Shelley insisted, and he 
must be approached imaginatively—not taken literally; he is 
certainly not advocating a return to primitive life, no more than 
did Rousseau. The letter of October 10, 1811, sets forth the 
same idea, 


Extract Ten: Your heavenly father knoweth that you have need of these 
things. 


But when one is in tune with the Infinite, Shelley observes, he 
will not feel the need of the things of the world. The letters of 1811 
and the Address to the Irish People express this idea. The man 
who has the fewest bodily wants approaches nearest to the divine 
nature—this was not a casual remark by Shelley. 


Extract Eleven: Sell all thou hast, give it to the poor, and follow me. 


They that believed had all things common: they sold their possessions 
and goods and departed them to all men as every man had need, and they 
continued daily with one accord in the temple and breaking bread from 
house to house did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart. 
(Acts 2: 44-48) 


Shelley’s early letters and pamphlets and essays are replete with 
statements that the only true religion is that of philanthropy and 
benevolence. “ Anything short of complete charity with all men,” 
wrote Shelley in An Address, “on which . . , Jesus Christ principally 
insisted, is wrong.” The early Christians practised this creed, but 
after the first glow of enthusiasm faded, the people again became 
envious and avaricious. It failed because moral improvement did 
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not precede the system. Shelley in his letters and pamphlets of 
1811-1813 insisted that a moral revolution must precede political 
improvement, 

“ Such,” then says Shelley, “ appear to have been the fundamental 
doctrines of Jesus Christ.” It is not too much to assert that they 
have been the doctrines of every just and compassionate mind that 
ever speculated on the social nature of man.° 

We see that Shelley was concerned, as he knew Jesus was primarily 
concerned, with the social and moral welfare of the people, particu- 
larly so during 1810-1813. The facts that Shelley’s passion for 
reforming the world was especially intense at this early period of 
his life and that the phraseology and sentiments in the letters 
and pamphlets of 1810-1813 and those of the so-called Essay are 
strikingly parallel and, contrariwise, so different from those of the 
period 1815-20, to which the Essay is usually assigned, would seem 
to indicate that the Essay was composed in 1810-13—the period 
when Biblical Extracts is known to have been written. This, 
coupled with the fact that the Essay is composed of extracts of the 
moral sayings of Jesus, supports my contention that the Essay was 
an early draft of Biblical Extracts. Furthermore, the notebook in 
which the Essay appears contains portions of other essays known to 
have been composed in 1812-13. 

This so-called essay on Christianity seems to me to answer almost 
perfectly the known description of Biblical Extracts. I believe the 
fragmentary manuscript from which Lady Shelley printed the 
Essay is an early draft of what became Biblical Extracts, 


DaAvip LEE CLARK 
University of Texas 


HEMINGWAY, HUGO, AND REVELATION 


When one considers for a moment, there is an altogether sur- 
prising incidence of Delectable Mountains in literature from the 
theistically symbolic in Bunyan to the ironically humanitarian in 
ee cumming’s Enormous Room. Mr. Engstrom, in a recent article,? 


* An Address, Shepherd 1, 230. 
* Alfred G. Engstrom, “ Dante, Flaubert, and ‘The Snows of Kiliman- 
jaro’,” Modern Language Notes, March, 1950, p. 203. 
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has drawn a nice analogy between Hemingway’s mountain in “ The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro” and a certain symbolic peak garnered 
from Flaubert’s Correspondence. Without making a new Kafka of 
Hemingway, it must be admitted that the latter’s symbolism is at 
times unavoidable and, also, particularly irritating in the afore- 
mentioned short story. Mr. Engstrom has demonstrated various 
parallels (including the similarity in height of the two mountains) 
which are most striking. 

Still, such similarities, apposite as they may seem, fail to take 
into consideration the extreme disparity of the personal and literary 
philosophy of Hemingway and Flaubert. To satisfy perfectly, a 
likeness should be spiritual as well as physical, and one must beware 
lest one’s mountain abort a mouse. The banner which Flaubert 
bears mid snow and ice to his High Place is a purely stylistic 
Excelsior. 

As it happens there is another mountain ascent in French litera- 
ture which is almost contemporary with and astonishingly similar 
to the Flaubert passage cited by Mr. Engstrom. In Victor Hugo’s 
William Shakespeare we find the following: 


L’esprit humain a une cime. 

Cette cime est l’idéal. 

Dieu y descend, homme y monte. 

Dans chaque siécle, trois ou quatre génies entreprennent cette ascen- 
sion... Les aventuriers poursuivent leur chemin. Les voild haut, les 
voila loin: ce ne sont plus que des points noirs. Comme ils sont petits! 
dit la foule. Ce sont des géants. Ils vont. La route est fpre. L’escarpement 
se défend. A chaque pas un mur, & chaque pas un piége. A mesure qu’on 
s’éléve, le froid augmente. I] faut se faire son escalier, couper la glace et 
marcher dessus, se tailler des degrés dans la neige. Toutes les tempétes 
font rage. Cependant ces insensés cheminent. L’air n’est plus respirable. 
Le gouffre se multiplie autour d’eux. Quelques-uns tombent. C’est bien 
fait. D’autres s’arrétent et redescendent. I] y a de sombres lassitudes. Les 
intrépides continuent; les prédestinés persistent. La pente redoutable croule 
sous eux et tiche de les entrainer; la gloire est traitre; ils sont regardés 
par les aigles; ils sont tatés par les éclairs; l’ouragan est furieux. N’im- 
porte, ils s’obstinent. Ils montent. Celui qui arrive au sommet est ton 
égal, Homére.* 


If one compares the above with Mr. Engstrom’s passage in Flau- 


* Correspondance 2¢ série, 1850-1854, (lettre du premier mai, 1853). 
* Victor Hugo, William Shakespeare (Paris, 1882), Book m1, §2, pp. 46-7. 
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bert, the similarity is obvious. Yet any question of plagiarism 
would seem to be pointless in the present instance. Certainly the 
symbol of the mountain in both cases as literary idealism is 
sufficiently common. The distinction lies in the difference of mood 
of Flaubert and Hugo, and the difference between Flaubert’s belief 
that “une belle phrase qui n’a pas de sens est supérieure 4 une 
phrase qui signifie quelque chose mais qui n’est pas belle,” and 
Gertrude Stein’s Hemingway (shyest and proudest and sweetest- 
smelling story-teller of my reading). All of this, of course, without 
denying that Hemingway is by way of being a stylist himself. 
Henry Seidel Canby* and Robert Penn Warren® have both 
concurred in confessing the warmth they experience in Hemingway. 
Consider also the two following quotations which demonstrate a 
surprising affinity in personal philosophy between Hugo and 
Hemingway. The former in his Fonction du Poéte states: 


Honte au penseur qui se mutile 
Et s’en va, chanteur inutile, 
Par la porte de la cité. 


Hemingway in his introduction to the Modern Library edition of 
his short stories has this to say: 


In going where you have to go, and doing what you have to do, and 
seeing what you have to see, you dull and blunt the instrument you write 
with. But I would rather have it bent and dulled and know I had to put 
it on the grindstone again and hammer it into shape and put a whetstone 
to it, and know that I had something to write about, than to have it bright 
and shining and nothing to say, or smooth and well-oiled in the closet, 
but unused. 


All this would seem to argue at least a similarity in mood between 
Hugo and Hemingway. 
Mr. Engstrom asserts that the leopard in “ The Snows of Kili- 


*“Tndeed it is not the ‘hard-boiled’ that impresses me in the works of 
Hemingway, any more than the sophisticated, but rather the feeling for 
pathos without sentimentality. ...” Henry Seidel Canby, introduction to 
the Modern Library edition of The Sun also Rises (New York, 1930), p. vii. 

*“Tt has been said that the typical Hemingway character is a tough 
and, apparently, insensitive. But only apparently, for the fidelity to a code, 
to a discipline, may be an index to a sensitivity which allows the characters 
to see, at moments, their true plight.” Brooks and Warren, Understanding 
Fiction (New York, 1935), p. 321. 
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manjaro ” * is Dante’s—the symbol of wordly pleasure and © :chery. 
Whether Hemingway got his leopard from Dante or even frm the 
Book of Revelation would seem to depend entirely on the su: ability 
of the symbolism, and certainly, at times, the interpret of 
literary symbols seems to become slightly desperate. Also,a = ario 
Praz well says, one is at a loss to state what Hemingway’s : ading 
may have been. His point of view has little to do with the aes* etes.’ 

The incidence of leopards in literature (even greater than Delec- 
table Mountains) confounds the eager quest. Hemingway, certainly, 
must have been familiar with the common African superstitions 
concerning the leopard as a symbol of death. Still for a leopard to 
represent death in a tale replete with other animals of similar 
associations—such as the buzzards and jackal—would seem redun- 
dant and lead to strange Swinburnean musings of Death lying dead 
as a God self-slain on a strange altar. Also the African belief in 
the external soul, which supposes a blood kinship between the 
leopard and man, without too violent a distortion, would explain the 
death of the leopard as the doppelgiinger of the man Harry near 
the west peak of Kilimanjaro. 

But the reason for the death must still be found in some sym- 
bolism of the leopard as yet unexplained, In Revelation 13.1 * we 
find a leopard which is blasphemy, and which opens its mouth to 
blaspheme against God. Harry in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” 
says: 

Nonsense. He had destroyed his talent himself. Why should he blame 
this woman because she kept him well? He had destroyed his talent by 


not using it, by betrayals of himself and what he believed in... by laziness, 
by sloth, and by snobbery, by pride and by prejudice, by hook and by crook. 


*°“ Kilimanjaro is a snow covered mountain 19,710 feet high, and is 
said to be the highest mountain in Africa. Its western summit is called 


the Masae “ Nkaje Ngai,” the House of God. Close to its western summit 
there is the dried and frozen carcass of a leopard. No one has explained 


what the leopard was seeking at that altitude.” Foreword to “ The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro.” 

™Mario Praz, “ Hemingway in Italy,” Partisan Review, October, 1948, 
p. 1086. 

8“ And I stood upon the sands of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of 
the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, and upon the horns ten crowns, 
and upon his heads the name of blasphemy . . . and the beast which I saw 
was like unto a leopard... .” 
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Her, is surely literary blasphemy.? The man had betrayed the 
Gods of the High Place. He had committed apostasy against his 
religioy as a craftsman. The high aim of the humanitarian artist 
had be; debased. Realisation of disaster has come because “ each 
day oi,not writing, of comfort, of being that which he despised, 
dulled.jis ability and softened his will to work so that, finally, he 
did np, work at all.” The note that creeps in again and again, 
strengthened by numerus flash backs, gives a picture of the prodigal, 
the heretic, the blasphemer. One’s art is the great good. The man 
who denies his art is to be justly sacrificed. 

Robert Penn Warren insists that the Hemingway hero lives by 
a code and dies when the code is violated. He states: “... but 
the Hemingway hero, though he is aware of the claims of this 
spontaneous human emotion, is afraid to yield to those claims 
because he has learned that the only way to hold on to ‘ honor,’ to 
individuality, to, even, the human order as against the brute chaos 
of the world, is to live by his code.” ?° The story is then the rupture 
of the supreme code of the artist in whom many venial sins have 
led finally to the great renunciation—to blaspheme against his 
ethical and moral religion. 

Symbolic representations of the leopard as lechery, lust, or what- 
ever would seem slightly inadequate. “ The Snows of Kilimanjaro ” 
is a fable of literary integrity. The artist who blasphemes against 
the Gods of Parnassus is sacrificed in the ascent of the mystic peak. 


Dovetas Hatt Orrok 
Bucknell University 


THOMAS MANN’S FELIX KRULL AND LAZARILLO 


The picaresque novel forms the core of what is rather loosely 
called the literature of roguery.1 As a minor literary genre it 


*It is perhaps & propos that a mountain of heresy or blasphemy exists in 
Hieronymus Bosch’s triptych Garden of Delights. A modern interpretation 
of the painting cites Saint Augustine: “For there have risen up leaders 
of heresy who have been mountains.” 

*° Warren, op. cit., p- 322. 

*Frank Wadleigh Chandler: The Literature of Roguery. Boston and 
New York, 1907. 
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began with a surprisingly fullfledged and characteristic work that 
was to become a model for many writers. The reference is of course 
to the Life of Lazarillo de Tormes, which marks the beginning of 
the modern novel and is the first work dealing exclusively with the 
life and adventures of a rogue. Published first about 1550, the 
anonymous work set the style in Spain as in other countries. Both 
the story and its structural elements have their antecedents in 
medieval literature. But as a fullbodied, living work of art it 
must be credited primarily to the creative genius of its author. 

It may be interesting, even fascinating, to compare the robust 
features, the youthfulness, the compact solidity—and also the 
imperfections inherent in an early work—with the more delicate, 
intricate, sensitive qualities, that sometimes verge on the degener- 
ate, of a latecomer in that category. Thomas Mann’s Bekenntnisse 
des Hochstaplers Felix Krull? is a perfect specimen for such a 
comparison. It is a fine example of the complexity, multiplicity 
and irony that not only characterize Mann’s writing, but are 
symptomatic of the present state of literature. Mann himself refers 
to his novel—though not exclusively—as a Schelmenroman, thus 
indicating its literary lineage. Mann’s novel is also a satirical 
variation of the Bildungsroman and the educational novel, traits 
which are incipient but undeveloped in Lazarillo. Both are anti- 
heroic in their obvious satire on social and cultural conditions. 

An analysis of the structure and the narrative technique shows 
some surprising similarities besides the discrepancies one would 
naturally expect. The two novels are written in the form of auto- 
biographies. In the case of Thomas Mann the autobiographical 
form was suggested directly to him by a contemporary source, 
whether or not he was familiar with this literary genre. In the 
preface to the volume Stories of Three Decades he writes: “The 
idea of the book was suggested to me by the memoirs of a Rumanian 
adventurer named Manolescu. I was fascinated by the novel 
stylistic presentation on the model of my somewhat coarse-grained 
original, and still more by the grotesque idea of linking such a 
theme with another, traditional and beloved: Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, the aristocratic, confessional self-portrait of the artist.” ° 


* The first part appeared 1923. Enlarged, but still fragmentary, Amster- 


dam, 1937. 
*Thomas Mann: Stories of Three Decades, New York, 1938. Preface 


p- vii (dated Feb., 1936). 
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Thus Mann falls in with the tradition, set by Lazarillo who told his 
story in the first person which was immediately imitated by Aleman 
in his Guzman de Alfarache, by Quevedo and others. 

As part of his background, Lazarillo briefly mentions the “ noble ” 
nature of his parents and his unusual birthplace, an obvious satire 
on the heroic epic and the chivalric age. This, however, serves only 
as an introduction, and the story proper begins with Lazarillo’s 
being apprenticed to the blind man, Thus childhood and environ- 
mental influences are barely sketched in and have no further 
significance for the development of the tale. The brevity of the 
introductory pages is matched by the terseness of the style, its 
primitive realism, and the patent intent of ridiculing certain social 
classes and institutions. The virility and also crudity of this 
beginning contrast sharply with the textural richness and subtlety of 
Mann’s opening chapters. Here we become at once conscious of the 
numerous interrelated factors, such as social milieu, economic 
conditions and hereditary traits which contribute to Felix Krull’s 
personality. While Lazarillo reflects a direct, even primitive 
realism, Thomas Mann’s style, in spite of the wealth of realistic 
detail and the artist’s descriptive skill, derives its effectiveness 
more from a power of innuendo than from directness. His very 
subtle irony plays with connotations, implications and associations. 
Felix Krull is a master in the use of the cliché, which serves both 
to characterize himself and deride gently any bourgeois attitudes 
of his readers. For instance, Krull describes his family as feinbiir- 
gerlich which expresses much more than its English equivalent 
“upper middle class.” It evokes a feeling of a certain pretentious- 
ness and bourgeois snobbery ; one thinks of such phrases as feinbiir- 
gerliche Kiiche, or Aufang nur fiir Herrschaften, conjuring up a 
picture of the aspirations of bourgeois society. One might also 
point out Felix Krull’s preference for a rich if somewhat shopworn 
prose in which expressions of commercial slickness or servile nature 
are frequent. 

Both in style and in structure Thomas Mann’s narrative expresses 
an ironical attitude toward life and society, toward man and his 
organized life, which hardly allows of a comparison with the earlier 
Spanish work. Although this quality needs hardly any further 
elaboration, one might point to the second, fragmentary part of 
Krull’s memoirs as being most impressive and skillful in its hand- 
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ling of a modern piece of roguery. The event in question is Felix’ 
medical examination prior to his induction into the army. Since 
military service would have ruined his plans of going to Paris and 
becoming a waiter in one of the great hotels, Felix has prepared 
himself most carefully for the staging of a mild epileptic fit. He 
carries the performance off magnificently, but here the story breaks 
off and we can only surmise as to the hero’s further adventures. 
In elaboration, preparation and scientific background this scene is 
unsurpassed. It is the culmination of Felix’s career, integrating 
his many successful attempts at deceit, such as chiselling, forging, 
stealing, simulating diseases, ete. This is the internal unity in 
the tale, Felix’s natural bend to phantastic transgressions of reality, 
coupled with an inherent amorality. It corresponds—in a very 
general way—to the rather repetitious and monotonous series of 
in-service experiences that form the structural backbone of the 
Lazarillo de Tormes, Both authors have the opportunity of ex- 
amining, demasking, satirizing man and society within the given 
framework, That the modern author possesses a far more diversi- 
fied and intricate system, as well as greater factual knowledge can 
hardly be held against his predecessor. 

At the same time the task of maintaining a certain level of style 
becomes more taxing for the modern writer and Thomas Mann’s 
remark “The Krull memoirs, however, were a difficult feat of 
equilibrium; I could not hold the note for very long” * is readily 
understandable in the face of so elaboratedly and artfully contrived 
a style. It is extremely interesting to note how successfully Mann 
keeps this equilibrium, both in the first part (written 1911) and 
in the later addition (published first 1937). This stylistic problem 
does not seem to exist for the author of Lazarillo whose style is 
colloquial and free from artificiality and affectation. In the above 
quotation it becomes not quite clear whether Mann’s concern is more 
with style or structure. There is little doubt that both received 
the greatest attention. Lazarillo’s structural pattern is of the utmost 
simplicity taking into consideration that part of it was probably 
unfinished. Several of the seven tratados lack substance and 
fullness. 

The lack of variation might unduly affect the reader who is 
not familiar with elements of tradition and folklore that contributed 


* Ibid., p. vii. 
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to Lazarillo. Yet the modern writer—despite his far greater free- 
dom—must equally feel the danger of monotony when one picaresque 
scene follows another. A comparison between the two works shows 
an interesting and relevant similarity of structure. Each novel 
contains one episode which—by the treatment it received and the 
significance attached to it—is lifted out and above the regular and 
appropriate adventures of the respective hero. I am referring to 
the third treatise in Lazarillo where he becomes attached to the 
squire, an attachment which transcends the usual servant-master 
relationship, and gives a warm human touch to the young, hard- 
bitten rogue. The episode reveals his youth and his capability of 
love and self-denial. For once we peer through the hard shell 
to see a human being. The impact of this scene is closely matched 
by the force and suggestiveness of the chapter dealing with Krull’s 
first visit to the theater and the subsequent visit in the actor’s 
dressing room. He is deeply impressed and stirred, sensing the 
mutual dependency of audience and actor, realizing that both form 
a symbiosis founded on the life-giving illusion. Felix Krull, in 
whose life “ the element of the unreal and the illusional ” has been 
dominant, comprehends—in an intellectual and philosophical way 
—the dubious nature of “reality.” He muses: “which is the 
“real” shape of the glow-worm: the insignificant little creature 
crawling about on the flat of your hand, or the poetic spark that 
swims through the summer night.” ° So deeply affected was he by 
these thoughts, that even when writing down his memoirs his heart 
beat faster, 

A comparison between this episode and the third treatise of 
Lazarillo has only meaning if their significance relative to the 
main body of the narrative is considered. Does the elevation of 
one scene which we noticed in the two novels, produce comparable 
effects? It may be said that in each case the author breaks through 
the confinement of the literary genre, and from the typical emerges 
the greater validity of the human. In that sense Lazarillo’s naive 
fear of death and his show of loyalty are comparable to Krull’s 
reflections upon reality and illusion. A roguish character, for all 
its amusing qualities and humorous potentialities, has strong limi- 
tations which might become wearisome to reader and author alike. 
Likewise for the author to sustain a tone of irony and satire without 


* Ibid., p. 359. 
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a break would certainly dull the edge of his criticism. In rising 
above the level of roguery the sixteenth and twentieth century 
author add breadth and dimension to their works and give them 
philosophical implications which would otherwise be lacking. An 
entirely different way out is chosen by Ernst Penzoldt in his 
humorous picaresque novel Die Powenzbande,® where the hero is 
destroyed by a meteor, a “ meaningful accident,” as the author 
declares, and he invites the reader to consider it a well-deserved 
punishment or an indication of divine grace. 

There is another point that these novels have in common. Each 
is a fragment, and the question may be raised as to whether this 
type of fiction is not—intrinsically at least—predisposed to remain- 
ing unfinished. For: what would the ideal end of such a story be? 
A moral ending, be it conversion or punishment, would be antitheti- 
cal and, considering the absence of any moralizing, clumsy. It 
would change the whole character of the story where the sentiments 
and convictions of the author find an indirect expression through 
irony, satire and humor. (The anticlerical feelings of the artist 
in Lazarillo are too obvious and well-known to be pointed out, and 
Thomas Mann’s genteel ridicule of upperclass bourgeois society 
permeates everything.) An enjoyment of his ill-gotten gains by the 
hero would give the reader a feeling of resentment and moral dis- 
satisfaction ; it would tend to make the author’s position unenviable 
and censurable. Lazarillo’s final achievement of a very dubious 
respectability and of material wealth comes as an anticlimax to 
his earlier days of keen tricks and sharp practices. 

Thomas Mann anticipates the moral predicament by having 
Krull make recurrent references to years spent in jail, in a very 
matter of fact way, without mentioning any specific crimes. Indeed, 
it seems possible, that Krull’s manuscript can be presumed to have 
originated in the penitentiary. These statements vindicate morality, 
but their being made in such a nonchalant way does not diminish 
a hidden sympathy that one is likely to feel for Felix. It would 
seem, that a formal and formidable condemnation of the hero is 
forfeited, while any “ getting away with it” is equally impossible. 
But whether Thomas Mann should choose one of other imaginable 
possibilities for an ending, or whether he should be content to leave 


* Zoologie einer Familie gemeinverstindlich dargestellt, Berlin, 1930. 
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Krull’s later life unwritten, we have in the memoirs of Felix Krull 
the ultimate achievement in a genre that started with surprising 
perfection in the Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes. 


WERNER HOLLMANN 
Princeton University 


WINDSOR FOREST AND WILLIAM III 


On March 29, 186%, Sainte-Beuve wrote to M. Louis Dépret, 
“ Je suis resté, malgré tout, de l’école classique, de celle d’Horace, 
_ du chantre de la féret de Windsor, ...” + But certain lines of Pope’s 
poem reveal more of the Wasp of Twickenham than of the Singer 
of Windsor Forest. 

It has been observed that in 1713 Pope “ aspired to be non-parti- 
san and yet to please both parties.” * However, the implicit attack 
on William III, whether it carried over from the earlier form of 
“ Windsor Forest ” (as I suspect) or was added in a later revision, 
was certainly partisan in tone. It could not conceivably have pleased 
those Whigs who continued to celebrate the birthday and to mourn 
the anniversary of the death of “ William of Glorious Memory,” 
who had come to England as a “ Deliverer.” 

It is commonly observed that the poem has two distinct strands 
of thought; the account of the pastoral scene was “ remade to fit 
the political situation ” and thereby “to celebrate the conclusion 
of a Tory peace... .”* But Elwin, insensitive as he was to many 
of his author’s purely literary qualities, made a shrewd remark on 
his political bias: “ Pope did not stop with applauding the Peace; 
he denounced the Revolution.” * I wish to call attention to Pope’s 
denunciation of the Revolution only as it appears in his attack on 
the person of William III. 

After the death of the late king in 1702 and the subsequent 
triumph of the Tories in the parliamentary election, it became an 


* Nouvelle Correspondance (Paris, 1880), p. 235. 

* George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), 
p- 101. 

Loe. cit. 

“The Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1871-89), 1, 326. 
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object of party policy to attach Queen Anne to the Tories more 
firmly by alienating her from the memory of William. A desperate 
effort was made to prove that he had sought to set aside her claim 
to the throne. He was stigmatized as a foreigner and a dissenter; 
she was “truly English” and “a daughter of the Church.” He 
was a usurper, they said, or at best a king by parliamentary 
sanction ; constant claims were made for her title as an hereditary 
one. When her army won a battle, she was said to be putting an 
end to William’s ruinous wars. Pope’s own sympathies can hardly 
be in doubt. He must have remembered the restrictions on Catholic 
residence near the capital, which led his father to give up business 
in London and settle in Windsor Forest. As recently as 1711 (“ An 
Essay on Criticism,” 1. 544) he had inveighed against the irreligious 
“licence of a Foreign reign.” All the men whose names figure in 
the poem were Tories: Sir William Trumbull, who first suggested 
the topic; Ralph Bridges, who saw the poem in manuscript in 1707; 
and Lord Lansdowne, a Jacobite later imprisoned in the Tower 
for complicity in the rebellion of 1715, who urged the adaptation to 
the Peace of Utrecht and to whom the poem was dedicated. The 
Tory, especially the anti-Williamite, bias lies deeply rooted in the 
whole work. 

The Tory charges that William had kept the nation in constant 
wars and that he had displaced the legitimate Stuart line, which 
run through scores of contemporary tracts, are brilliantly summed 
up in a single verse (1. 42): 

And peace and plenty tell, a STUART reigns. 


William’s passion for hunting was well known; it was often 
remarked that his face became animated only in the chase or on 
the field of battle. Luttrell’s Brief Relation (v, 145) and The 
Dictionary of National Biography give the following accounts of the 
accident which hastened his death: 

. as his majestie was hunting a stagg near Kingston upon Thames, his 
horse fell with him and broke his collar bone; . 


On his return to England he had so far kept up the appearance of health 
as to ride and even hunt at Hampton Court; ... On this very day his 
favorite horse Sorrel, which he was riding through the park at Hampton 
Court, stumbled on a molehill, causing him to fall and break his collar-bone. 


The extreme Tories could not be satisfied with any such dryly factual 
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statement. For them, Sorrel was not only William’s favorite horse, 
but he had formerly been owned by Sir John Fenwick, who had 
been executed for conspiring against the life of the king, Even 
the mole which dug the fatal hill became a divine instrument of 
national salvation, and loyal toasts were drunk to “ the little gentle- 
man in velvet.” This partisan view is perhaps most clearly stated 
by Sir Walter Scott’s example of the violent Jacobite, the fatalistic 
Laird of Redgauntlet : 

The usurper, William of Nassau, went forth to hunt, and thought, doubtless, 
that it was by an act of his own royal. pleasure that the horse of his 
murdered victim was prepared for his kingly sport. But Heaven had other 
views; and before the sun was high, a stumble of that very animal over 
an obstacle so inconsiderable as a mole-hillock cost the haughty rider his 
life and his usurped crown.® 


So too the death of William the Conqueror had been hastened by an 
injury from his horse: 

. upon leaping over a Ditch on Horse-Back, he so bruised the Rimm of 
his Belly against the Pummel of the Saddel, that he was soon thrown into 
a dangerous Distemper that ended his Days.° 


More explicity, the divine vengeance which later fell on William 
III had been meted out to the family of the Conqueror. According 
to the poem, he was “ denied a grave” ; and two of his sons (one 
of whom, Rufus, bore the fateful name of William) were killed in 
the chase. 

In 1706, in advocating a general policy of deforestation,’ an able 
writer urged that Windsor Forest should be spared because Queen 
Anne herself occasionally hunted there. Such a fact must have 
been familiar to Pope, but it would not have suited his purpose; 
in his poem the royal hunters were men of violence and of usurpa- 
tion. 


° Redgauntlet, chapter viii (Dryburgh ed., p. 223). 

° Laurence Echard, The History of England (London, 1707-1718), 1, 151. 

* This policy (especially for the New Forest in Hampshite) was urged in 
Tutchin’s Observator (December 30-January 2, 1702/3) and in Defoe’s 
Tour (Everyman ed., 1, 200-206) at a later date (1724). 

*The Meanes Of a most Ample Encrease of the Wealth and Strength of 
England In a few years. There are at least three copies of this manuscript 
extant (one in the Henry E. Huntington Library, HM 1264, U4Q4; one in 
the British Museum, Lansdowne MS. 691; and one in private hands). The 
first two of these are signed “ Neh: Grew” and the third is signed “ Daniel 
De Foe.” 
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In fact, one of the principal alleged resemblances between the 
two Williams was in their having come to the throne through 
military force. According to the anonymous Political Remarks on 
the Life and Reign of King William III, the new sovereign was 
crowned by a parliamentary title and was accepted by the general 


consent of his people: 

yet these Pontifens must needs be giving him a new right, which forsooth 
was that of conquest, The Dutch at first were well enough pleased with the 
fancy, and the court itself shewed not much aversion to the ill grounded 
chimera: But the Parliament soon took up the quarrel, and shewed the 
vanity of these pretensions, and gave the world to understand, that England 
never submitted but once (if it did so) in the reign of William the 
Conqueror.® 

Most of the events during the reigns of the early Norman kings 
which Pope sets forth so vehemently happened in the New Forest 
or in France, and so have little or nothing to do with Windsor 
Forest; but they are intimately concerned with another foreign 
tyrant named William, who came over from Normandy as William 
III came from Holland. The accidental recurrence of the royal 
name gave a chance to insinuate against the third foreign William 
all the other evils alleged against his namesake: hostility to the 
Church, contempt for the agricultural interests, heartless indiffer- 
ence to the rights of the people, callousness toward the shedding 
of human blood. Unhistorically enough, all subsequent Norman kings 
were represented by Pope as relaxing the strictness of the forest 
laws out of pity for the subjects, and as taking pleasure in seeing 
the displacement of royal forests by peaceful villages (ll. 85-86) ; 
only the first two Williams were, like “the butcher of Glencoe,” 
men of blood. 

These ideas are implicit in ll. 43-90 of the final version of the 
poem. But two rejected lines of the original (ll. 91-92) were so 
directly stated in favor of the Stuart succession that during the reign 
of William III or the later reign of George I a Tory reader might 
have taken them in a sense which was hardly short of treasonable: 


O may no more a foreign master’s rage, 
With wrongs yet legal, curse a future age! 


JOHN Ropert Moore 


Indiana University 


* Harleian Miscellany, x, 554. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT’S COMMENTARY ON SHELLEY: 
SOME MARGINALIA 


In January 1840, while Elizabeth Barrett was an invalid at 
Torquay, her “beloved Papa” presented her with the most recent 
collection of Shelley’s works—his Essays, Letters from Abroad, 
Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. Shelley, and newly 
published by Moxon in two volumes, Miss Barrett suitably inscribed 
each volume and commenced a careful study of the contents. She 
marked certain passages for special attention, scratched out others 
“1 disgust, and improved the margins with a considerable number 
of pencilled notes. One judges from the cramped and irregular 
handwriting that she entered these remarks while lying in bed, 
probably shortly after she had received the volumes. Shelley was 
already one of her favorite poets; however, these volumes seem 
to have been her introduction to his prose, and they are the reposi- 
tory for her only specific and detailed criticism of Shelley. 

Although it is clear that she read the contents of both volumes 
with some care, her marginalia indicate special interest in “A 
Defence of Poetry,” the Speculations on Metaphysics and Morals, 
and the translations of Plato’s Symposium, Jon, and Menezxenus. 
An examination of the marginalia suggests that, save for one persis- 
tent exception, she accepted Shelley’s ideas with only an occasional 
quibble. The major exception is Shelley’s ideas on religion in 
general and Christianity in particular. She deleted the passages 
expressing those ideas and entered her own opinion in the margin 
with sufficient frequency to make her attitude plain. Her only 
other major objection was to Shelley’s translations from the Greek. 
She considered his translations highly inaccurate, she pointed out 
some thirty-seven errors, and she went so far as to complain on 
occasion of Shelley’s failure to reproduce a Greek pun into English. 
After altering one particular passage she wrote—what she appar- 
ently felt frequently—* It is nonsense the other way, surely.” ? 
Her attitude towards Shelley’s translations in general may be 
summarized by her concluding note on Jon: “I have looked only 
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here & there at passages which struck me—The carelessness of 
this version is most remarkable—EBB.” * What strikes the reader 
is her accurate command of Greek and her insistence on reproducing 
exact effects intended in the original. 

The most important of her marginalia are reproduced below.® 
The textual commentaries are not presented,* and eleven trivial and 
brief general remarks are omitted.® 


I, 15 “A Defence of Poetry” ... the sentiments of the auditors must 
have been refined and enlarged by a sympathy with such great and 
lovely impersonations, until from admiring they imitated, and from 
imitation they identified themselves with the objects of their admira- 
tion. 


Does not the feeling of identification follow the admiration and 
precede the imitation? The perception of the sublime being deter- 
mined for instance by Longinus with a ‘self-glorying’ the very 
term which involves a sense of identification? And Longinus’s 
sublime, the ro ios, does not bear the restricted meaning of the 
moderns but expresses any excellence for all—anything inducive 
of admiration— 


I, 17 “ A Defence of Poetry” A poet therefore would do ill to embody his 
own conceptions of right and wrong, which are usually those of his 
place and time, in his poetical creations, which participate in neither. 


I do not think so—But if I did & if everybody did What poet c# 
avoid the “il”—Did Shelley? The difference between Homer & 
Lucan is that the latter was awkward & meddlesome with his moral 
aims while the former embraced them simply & grandly as a portion 
of nature. Did not the great ideal Poet create Heavens that tell 
the primal moral truths i.e. God’s glory— 


* 1, 298. This study was doubtless the basis for her observation to Haydon 
in a letter of Nov. 6, 1842 that “Shelley was a great poet, but he could 
not translate Plato, we have more than sufficient evidence.” (Letters From 
Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon, ed. Martha Hale Shackford, 1939, p. 9.) 

* The volumes are in the Cyrus H. McCormick collection of the Princeton 
University Library, and these marginalia are printed with the kind permis- 
sion of the Librarian. 

‘They appear on the following pages of vol. 1: 74, 75, 76, 77, 77, 82, 83, 
85, 94, 97, 100, 100, 100, 101, 101, 102, 102, 103, 105, 113, 113, 131, 283, 
283, 284, 286, 295, 295, 295, 298, 299, 301, 301, 302, 302, 303, 303. 

5 These appear on: 1, 17; 1, 17; 1, 18; 1, 18; 1, 57; 1, 213; 1, 257; 1, 266; 
I, 267; 1, 192; 11, 248. 
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I, 33 “ A Defence of Poetry” Jesus Christ divulged the sacred and eternal 
truths contained in these views to mankind, and Christianity, in its 
abstract purity, became the exotic expression of the esoteric doctrines 
of the poetry and wisdom of antiquity. 


as far as those esoteric doctrines were true to God’s previous inspira- 

tion—as far no step farther—& that is not very far— 

I, 35 “A Defence of Poetry” The acutest critics have justly reversed the 
judgment of the vulgar, and the order of the great acts of the “ Divina 
Commedia,” in the measure of the admiration which they accord to 
the Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 


Wordsworth dwells in great delight upon the Paradiso as opposed 

I think to the Inferno— 

I, 36-38 “ A Defence of Poetry” The distorted notions of invisible things 
which Dante and his rival Milton have idealised * * * Commentators 
will be learnedly employed in elucidating the religion of ancestral 
Europe, only not utterly forgotten because it will have been stamped 
with the eternity of genius. (all stricken out) 


all very very mournfully wrong—But one blind to Milton’s God, c# 

scarcely be percipient of Milton— 

I, 43 “A Defence of Poetry” Sorrow, terror, anguish, despair itself, are 
often the chosen expressions of an approximation to the highest good. 
Our sympathy in tragic fiction depends on this principle; tragedy 
delights by affording a shadow of that pleasure which exists in pain. 


Because all passionate emotion breaks down or has a tendency to 
break down, that defence of habits & conventionlisms which the 
finite has erected between itself & the infinite . . to shield its over- 
dazzled vision—It is the tendency of all passionate emotion to shake 
selfism to its foundation—to shape selfism by selfism—& [thru] 
the rents made in the convulsion to display the infinity ever 
beyond— 

I, 53 “ A Defence of Poetry” If their sins “were as scarlet, they are now 


white as snow: ” they have been washed in the blood of the mediator 
and redeemer, time. 


Time is a very insufficient mediator & redeemer in such cases—& 
were he otherwise what has he to do with the argument? The only 
use of that sentence is, that it just glances at a profanity. 


I, 228 “On Life” Let us recollect our sensations as children. ... We less 
habitually distinguished all that we saw and felt, from ourselves. 
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I believe this to be an illusion—produced by the circumstance of 

our looking back on what we were instead of inwardly—so that in 

recollection of our childhood, ourselves assume an objectivity to 

ourselves— 

I, 229 “On Life” ... the existence of distinct individual minds . . . is 
likewise found to be a delusion. 

Yes—* The pathway leads but to a precipice ”—& this is it— 


I, 240 “ Speculations on Metaphysics ” It is an axiom in mental philosophy, 
that we can think of nothing which we have not perceived. 


that we could think of nothing without having perceived some- 

thing—surely philosophy dares not use bolder words. 

I, 240 “ Speculations on Metaphysics ” A catalogue of all the thoughts of 
the mind . . . is a cyclopedie history of the universe. 

Yes of the universe—but not as an object of sensation. There are 

more things in heaven & earth than are seen with the eyes. 

I, 241 “Speculations on Metaphysics” These thoughts are also to be 
included in the catalogue of existence. 

Then he w? only say that we cannot think without thought. 


I, 243 “ Speculations on Metaphysics” We are intuitively conscious of our 
own existence, and of that connection in the train of our successive 
ideas, which we term our identity. 


Is not the whole difference between Berkely’s system & the popular 
philosophy vested in the number of the objects of intuition,—which 
Berkely w4 diminish with the parsimony of a logician as distin- 
guished from a wise man? 

I, 246 “ Speculations on Metaphysics” Metaphysics may be defined as an 


inquiry concerning those things belonging to, or connected with, the 
internal nature of man. 


But surely not by a Berkeleian & after he has demolished internity 

& externity as vile errors—How contradictory ! 

I, 254 “Speculations on Morals” The disposition in an individual to 
promote this object [happiness produced and distributed] is called 
virtue; and the two constituent parts of virtue, benevolence and 
justice. ... 


An object at once too high & too low to be man’s first object— 
much up to sole object. For it to be so he shd better be God himself ; 
or there sh be no God. 

JAMES THORPE 


Princeton University 
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BYRON AND LA NOUVELLE HELOISE: TWO PARALLEL 
PARADOXES 


The links between Byron and Rousseau are many and various, 
and were recognized from the first. Byron remembered * in 1821 
that his mother, before he was twenty, would have it that he was 
like Rousseau and that Madame de Staél used to say the same thing 
in 1813. Byron himself made the comparison publicly * in 1820, 
and in both the text and notes to the third canto of Childe Harold 
the actual debt is obvious. In the summer of 1816, when he was 
writing the latter poem, he had traversed the scene of Rousseau’s 
novel * with the Héloise before him and had been struck with the 
accuracy of its descriptions. The earliest indication of Byron’s 
familiarity with the French novel seems to be in the list of his 
reading printed in Moore’s Life * and dated by Byron November 30, 
1807. 

It has never been pointed out, however, that Byron is probably 
indebted to La Nouvelle Héloise for two of his most “ Byronic ” 
ideas, which he expressed repeatedly. Both are simple paradoxes 
and both are highly characteristic expressions of Byron’s senti- 
mental misanthropy: (1) the notion that to fly from the mass of 
mankind into natural solitude is not necessarily to hate mankind, 
and (2) the notion that the poet is least alone when in solitude 
‘and most alone when among crowds of people. 

Rousseau had written® in his “Seconde Préface” (1761) to 
La Nouvelle Héloise, in large part a defense of the rural setting of 
the novel and the retired life close to nature led by the characters, 
that “les auteurs, les gens de lettres, les philosophes ne cessent de 
crier que, pour remplir ses devoirs de citoyen, pour servir ses 
semblables, il faut habiter les grandes villes; selon eux fuir Paris, 
cest hair le genre-humain. .. .” But love of course is the great 
gospel of the novel: retired from the busy world, each of the main 
characters learns in his way to love the other. As Rousseau put it 


1 Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, ed. R. E. Prothero (1898-1901), v, 
408. 
Ibid., Iv, 479. 8 Tbid., 111, 335. 
*Thomas Moore, The Life of Lord Byron (1840), 1, 81. 
° La Nouvelle Héloise, ed. Daniel Mornet (1925), Iv, 353 (italics mine). 
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“ 


on 


in his “ Seconde Préface,” * from the spectacle of such lives 
apprend a aimer l’Humanité. Dans les grandes sociétés on n’apprend 
qu’a hair les hommes.” 

Byron echoed the italicized lines above (to fly from Paris is to 
hate mankind) in Childe Harold, 111, 69: 


To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind. 


But Byron had used the same paradox, phrased similarly, as early 
as 1807, in “I Would I Were A Careless Child” (11. 49-51): 


Fain would I fly the haunts of men— 
I seek to shun, not hate mankind; 
My breast requires the sullen glen. 


The second paradox, that one is least alone in solitude and most 
solitary when mixing with the multitudes of men in the vast crowded 
desert of the world, is stated * by Rousseau in a letter from Saint- 
Preux to Julie: 


J’entre avec une secrette horreur dans ce vaste desert du monde. Ce 
cahos ne m’offre qu'une solitude affreuse, ot régne un morne silence. .. . 
Je ne suis jamais moins seul que quand je suis seul, disoit un ancien, moi, 
je ne suis seul que dans la foule.... 

. .. En attendant, juge si j’ai raison d’appeller cette foule un deésert, 
et de m’effrayer d'une solitude ot je ne trouve qu'une vaine apparence de 
sentimens et de vérité qui change & chaque instant et se détruit elle-méme, 
ou je n’appergois que larves et fantémes qui frapent l’@il un moment, et 
disparoissent aussi-t6t qu’on les veut saisir? 


Byron expressed the idea in his poetry on at least five separate 
occasions. It appeared first in the “Childish Recollections” of 
1806 (Il. 235-236) : 


A Hermit, ‘ midst of crowds, I fain must stray 
Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way. 


Its next appearance was in “Stanzas To A Lady, on Leaving 
England,” written in 1809, where he complained (1. 23) that “ ev’n 
in crowds ” he was “still alone.” The paradox received its most 
elaborate statement in Childe Harold, 11, 25-26 (1812): 


To sit on rocks—to muse o’er flood and fell— 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not Man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 


Ibid., 1v, 345. [bid., 11, 305-306 and 314. 
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With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 
This is not Solitude—'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores unrolled. 


But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the World’s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless; 
Minions of Splendour shrinking from distress! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 
Of all that flattered—followed—sought, and sued; 
This is to be alone—This, This is Solitude! 


There are, finally, two statements in Childe Harold, 111, 73 and 90 
(1816). Following the famous seventy-second stanza (“ I live not in 
myself, but I become/Portion of that around me. . .”), Byron 
uses Rousseau’s paradox of the crowded desert again and turns 
back to 


. . . look upon the peopled desert past, 
As on a place of agony and strife. 


And even at that typically Wordsworthian moment when Byron 
feels that all nature “is concentered in a life intense ” and “ hath 
a part of Being,” he comes to the conclusion reached by Saint- 
Preux: 


Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, when we are least alone. 


This misanthropic note, of course, sharply distinguishes Byron’s 
pantheism from that of Wordsworth. 

But Byron the lover of natural solitude, it is quite clear, was 
only one of the Byrons. He longed for quiet and retirement, to be 
sure; but solitude he could not bear for an extended period, and 
he who was so much actor needed an audience, a fashionable one. 
Thus when he came for the last time in his life to use Rousseau’s 
paradox, he reversed it, and robbed it of its paradoxical element. 
Writing to Hobhouse on November 21, 1819, he exclaimed,® “. . . 
alas! here I am in a gloomy Venetian palace, never more alone 
than when alone. . . .” 

Ernest J. LOVELL, JR. 

University of Texas 


* Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. John Murray (1922), m, 130. 
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THE ORACLE IN LA THEBAIDE 


In Act II, Scene ii of Racine’s Thébaide, Olympe repre, *s the 
pronouncement of the oracle, consulted by Etéocle : + . 
Thébains, pour n’avoir plus de guerres, 
Il faut, par un ordre fatal, 
Que le dernier du sang royal 
Par son trépas ensanglante vos terres. (393-396) 


On hearing this, Antigone cries to the gods: “Tout notre sang 
doit-il sentir votre colére?” In the rest of the scene, both she and 
Hémon (and the audience as well) interpret these lines as de- 
manding the destruction of the entire royal family, for Racine’s 
version assumes that all the Theban kings are of the same descent, 
so that Jocasta, Créon, and Hémon are related by blood as well 
as by marriage to Laius’ line? Paul Mesnard seems to have been 
unaware of this, for he has asked, quoting Pére Brumoy: “ ‘ L’oracle 
indiquait assez clairement Ménécée, dernier fils de Créon.? Comment 
Antigone et Hémon croient-ils donc . . . qu’il peut s’agir d’un autre 
que Ménécée .. . ici rien ne semble bien clair.”* It is true that 
Ménécée later takes the oracle to apply to him alone, and kills 
himself before the opposing camps: “Je suis le dernier sang de 


+“ Que l’on fasse parler et le peuple et les dieux” (1, iii, 162). 

?So Antigone says to Hémon: “De ce sang malheureux vous sortez 
comme nous.” Racine thus includes in the curse on Laius, Creon’s family, 
which in the Greek play suffers only from the wrath of Ares. Actually 
Laius was a descendant of Cadmus, while Creon descended from the dragon’s 
teeth sowed by Cadmus. Racine’s assumption that the royal family were 
all of the same blood may derive from Euripides, Phenician Maidens, 11. 
1006-1008: “Ares .. ./ Who set on high in kingship over Thebes/The 
Dragon-brood. .. .” Cf. also Rotrou, Antigone, I. iii, Etéocle: 

Le jeune Ménécée a pris ces mots pour soi: 

Se voyant comme il est dernier de notre race, 

Sur qui par conséquent tombait cette disgrace. 
Professor Lancaster has pointed out to me that an ancestor of Créor mar- 
ried Agave, daughter of Cadmus, so that actually Créon was “ of Laius’ 
blood.” Whether or not Racine was aware of this would be difficult to say; 
the important fact is that for dramatic reasons he suppressed the distinction 
made in his sources. 

Duvres de Racine, 1885, 1, 430-431, n. 1. 
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descendu,/ . . . Recevez done ce sang .. .” (111, iii, 645, 
bu. What Pére Brumoy, and Mesnard after him, seem to have 
misse is the fact that Racine, for dramatic reasons, intended the 
words of the oracle to be ambiguous. Thus, at first Antigone 
take le dernier ” to mean “ le dernier qui reste.” Later Ménécée’s 
dyix. words convince her that the victim’s interpretation is the 
correct one, that the gods are now appeased. But Jocaste immedi- 
ately strikes a note of grim foreboding: 


Connaissez mieux du ciel la vengeance fatale; 

Toujours & ma douleur il met quelque intervalle ... 

Il feint de s’apaiser, et devient plus sévére: 

I] n’interrompt ses coups que pour les redoubler .. . 
(111, iii, 675-676; 688-689) 


Créon’s dying words fulfill the prophecy and confirm Antigone’s 
earlier interpretations: “ Toi, justifie, 6 ciel, la foi de tes oracles :/ 
Je suis le dernier sang du malheureux Laius ” (v, vi, 1498-99). 
None of Racine’s classic sources treat the oracle thus. In Euri- 
pides, Tiresias demands only “someone” of the lineage of the 
dragon’s teeth; Statius uses the word novissimus.* Racine owes 
the ambiguity of the oracle, the play on the word dernier, to the 
important source he credited only obliquely in the Preface, Rotrou’s 
Antigone. In that play, the gods demand “ des dents de Python la 
semence derniére” (1, iii), and in the last act, Hémon warns 
Créon, “ La race de Python ne cessera qu’en vous ;/C’est sur vous 
que du ciel doit tomber le courroux” (v, ix). But unlike his pre- 
decessor, Racine puts the oracle to dramatic use. As we have seen, 
he broadens its message to menace all the protagonists. And where- 
as in Antigone, the news of Ménécée’s death comes in I, ii, and 
Etéocle reports the oracle’s words in the scene following, the 
younger dramatist places Etéocle’s decision to consult the oracle 
in I, iii, reveals its message in 11, ii, and announces Ménécée’s death 
in 111, iii, thus using the device to achieve suspense. Its dramatic 
possibilities, like the false report of Polynice’s escape, may have 
been suggested by Corneille’s Horace ; the oracle in his @dipe, acted 
in 1659, has similar ambiguity. But unlike Corneille, who seems 


* Pointed out by Mesnard, ibid., although he does not note that Tiresias 
asks for someone of the pure line of the dragon’s teeth, of which only three, 
C1: on, Hemon, and Meneceus survive. The first two he rules out because 
** -y are not “ virgin men.” 
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to use the oracle to trick his audience with regard to the outcome, 
Racine, by his emphasis on the first interpretation, and through 
the forebodings of Jocaste, makes it clear that despite appearances 
and despite the hopes of the protagonists, the gods will not be 
appeased until the royal family has been wiped out. The oracle as 
Racine adapts it in La Thébaide thus serves to increase the tragic 
irony, and to highlight the futility of the characters’ struggle. 


Joun C. Lapp 
Oberlin College 


JOHN FORD AND LA CERDA’S INES DE CASTRO 


As far as I am aware, no source has ever been supplied for the 
amazing final scene of The Broken Heart, in which the body of 
murdered Ithocles, sitting in a chair with a royal crown on his 
head, is placed near an altar, while Princess Calantha prepares 
to marry him whom she had chosen for her husband and King. 
This scene, which seems to have no parallel on the Elizabethan 
stage, had long puzzled me when I came across the Spanish legend 
of Bernardo del Carpio. 

Bernardo, one of the oldest heroes of Spain, another Roland, 
was once a favourite at the court of Alfonso el Casto, and the ille- 
gitimate son of Count de Seldana and the King’s own sister. As 
soon as he had learnt their secret union, the King had banished his 
sister and thrown her lover into prison, keeping with him the child 
who was to become a young man of exceptional parts. Later, 
Bernardo, being told the truth by a nurse, entreated the King to 
let him know his parents, The King acquiesced, called back his 
sister, but ordered Seldana to be put to death before being brought 
to his son. Dumbfounded at the ghastly sight, Bernardo then took 
his mother’s hand, and placing it in his dead father’s, joined them 
in marriage. 

Such was probably the origin of the macabre “marriage in 
death” which gave Lope de Vega the subject of his play (E/ 
Casamiento en la muerte), and is to be found again in the still more 
attractive legend of Inés de Castro, at least, as it appears in the 
Spanish versions. For the old Portuguese legend, as related by 
Camoéns, for instance, hardly distorts the historical facts, while 
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it appears significant that the Spaniards introduced the grim episode 
of the wedding ceremony, as it was found in the story of Bernardo. 
So to Spain must we turn, and particularly to the drama of the 
16th century, for a more spectacular aspect of Inés’s unhappy fate: 
her secret marriage with Don Pedro of Portugal, long before his 
accession to the throne, and her murder by order of Pedro’s father ; 
Pedro’s coronation several years after, his immediate cruel revenge 
upon the murderers, and his decision to have Inés disinterred, 
dressed in rich garments, and placed on a throne near him with 
a crown on her head: a symbol of his lasting passion for Inés, and 
of his desire that royal honours should be paid publicly to the 
woman he had chosen for his wife. 

It is hardly necessary to insist upon the resemblance the last 
part of the legend bears with Ford’s impressive final tableau in 
The Broken Heart—a resemblance which appears still more obvious, 
when one reads side by side the stage-direction of The Broken Heart 
and those of a tragedy on Inés de Castro, written a little earlier by 
the Spanish dramatist Mejia de la Corda. 


Here are Ford’s directions: 


“An altar covered with white; two lights of virgin wax. Musicke of 
recorders; during which enter foure bearing Ithocles on a hearse or in a 
chaire, in a rich robe, and a crown on his head; place him on one side 
of the altar. After him enter Calantha in a white robe and crown’d .. .” 
(the rest of the description is of little interest for our purpose). Later 
in the scene, Calantha; addressing her subjects, will say: 

Thus I new marry him whose wife I am. (v, iii, 66.) 


La Cerda’s directions are: 


Corren la cortina, y parece dona Inés de Castro, difunta, sentenda en 
una silla. . . . Ponéle el Rey la Corona y el cetro en la mano, y bésasela; 
y siéntesase en otra silla junto a ella, y los demas por su 6rden, con 
chimirias, besan las manos 4 los dos... . 


Of the plays I have examined, La Cerda’s version seems to be 
nearer to Ford’s “ Marriage in death” for its presentation and 
ceremonial, though, of course, the stories are different. What I 
only intend to suggest is that Ford borrowed his idea of a post 
mortem coronation and wedding from the Spanish tradition, and 
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very probably from the legend of Inés, which is essentially a love- 
story, whereas »olitical concerns play their part in Bernardo’s case,* 


R. E. Davrit 


University of Rennes 


SUR UNE SOURCE POSSIBLE DE RABELAIS 


R. Morcay, décrivant le duel de Pantagruel et de Loupgarou, 
a dit: ‘le récit commence, récit mouvementé, tumultueux, d’un 
relief saisissant, qui fait penser au duel de Roland et d’Olivier de 
la Légende des Siécles ... Le géant Loupgarou . . . s’avance vers 
Pantagruel ... Pantagruel . . . atteint enfin son adversaire ... 


1 Many playwrights had given their version of the legend in the 16th 
and 17th cent. Not counting the Portuguese writer Ferreira, the first 
seems to have been Jerénimo Bermiidez, whose two plays: Nise Lastimosa 
and Nise Laureada (Nise, anagram of Inés) were published in 1577 and, for 
the first time on the stage, present the coronation of the dead body. In 1587, 
a ballad by Gabriel Lobo Laso de la Vega, made the story still more popular, 
and soon after Mejia de la Cerda (and not Lope de Vega, as is generally 
believed) produced his Inés de Castro, which never had the huge success 
of Reinar después de morir, by Louis Velez Guevara (1570-1644) at the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

How, and to what extent, was Ford acquainted with the Spanish version 
of the legend? It is a difficult point to decide. None of the above-mentioned 
plays seems to have been translated into English at that time, but this 
should not count as a real obstacle to the introduction of the story into 
England. Did not Shirley use the original version of Tirso de Molina’s 
El Castigo del Penseque (1627) for his play The Opportunitie (acted 1634), 
and Lope de Vega’s Don Lope de Cardona (1618) for The Young Admiral 
(acted 1631)? Ford probably knew Spanish, though this may be assumed 
only from a few words in The Lady’s Trial (passim) and even if he did 
not know it, he may have had reports from Shirley who was his friend 
(See dedication to Love’s Sacrifice), of the then popular legend. That the 
story may have passed unnoticed in England appears almost impossible 
when so many plays had been produced, and even an epic in 6 cantos by 
Joio Soares de Alcarcio in 1606! The legend was certainly one of the 
most popular in Portugal and Spain (Witness the numerous relations in 
Portugal, Spain, France, and Italy [a sonnet by Boccaccio]. A recent 
Portuguese film, and Montherland’s drama La Reine Morte [1947] testify 
to its living fame.), and Ford’s Broken Heart was written at a time when 
Spanish subjects had regained much favour with Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and with Ford himself, if The Spanish Gipsy, The Queen, and even the 
original text of The Duke of Lerma are his works, as they are likely to be. 


i 
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le saisit par les pieds et se servant de son corps comme d’une massue 
il frappe ses ennemis....’? Voici, en effet, le passage de Panta- 
gruel (chap, XXIX) : 

lorsque approcher les veid, Pantagruel print Loup Garou par les deux 
piedz et son corps leva comme une picque en l’air . . . mais & ceste escrime 
Loup Garou perdit la teste.* 


Depuis longtemps on a rapproché, de ce passage, plusieurs textes 
du xrx® siécle.* Dans la Légende des Siécles, ce n’est pas ‘ Le 
Mariage de Roland,’ mais c’est ‘ Eviradnus’ qui rappelle le théme 
de Rabelais. P. Berret prétend que c’est le Roland furieux qui 
aurait été la source de Victor Hugo, et il cite la traduction fran- 
caise que possédait ce dernier: 


il en saisit un... arrache sa téte ... Il prend alors par un pied le 
corps de ce malheureux, il s’en sert comme d’une masse pour assommer 


un autre pasteur... 


Les vers de V. Hugo sont, pourtant, plus voisins du texte de 
Rabelais que de celui de l’Arioste: 


1148 . . . je n’ai pas besoin d’autre massue! ” 
Et, prenant aux talons le cadavre du roi, 


1151 Il brandit le roi mort comme une arme, il en joue, 
Il tient dans ses deux poings les deux pieds, et secoue 
Au dessus de sa téte, en murmurant: Tout beau! 
Cette espéce de fronde horrible du tombeau, 
Dont le corps est la corde et la téte la pierre.‘ 


Berret a dit que, ‘dans V’édition du Roland furieux que possédait 
V. Hugo, une gravure attire, par sa vigueur, l’cil et l’attention du 
lecteur sur le geste étrange de Roland’; mais l’édition variorum 


1 La Renaissance (Paris, 1933), 1, 203. 
? Rabelais, Oeuvres completes, éd. de la Pléiade (Paris, 1934), pp. 315-6. 
*°V. Hugo, Légende des sitcles, p. p. Paul Berret (Paris, 1920), 1, 312-3. 
Cf. L. Ariosto, Orlando furioso con int. di G. Lipparini (Milan, 1937), 
p. 428, chant 24, 6: 
Per una gamba il grave tronco prese, 
e quello usd per mazza adosso al resto; 
D’aprés Al. Cioranescu (L’Arioste en France [Paris, 1938], 1, 18), Rabe- 
lais n’aurait pas été influencé par l’Arioste. 
‘Ibid., pp. 391-2. Cf. M. Levaillant, L’quvre de Victor Hugo (Paris, 
1931), p. 569. 


“ow 
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de Rabelais (Paris, 1823), 1v, en face de la page 65, est illustrée 
d’une gravure de Devéria représentant Pantagruel qui tient, dans 
ses deux mains, Loupgarou par les chevilles, Ainsi l’argument 
sur l’influence de ’image pourrait s’appliquer dans le cas de Rabe- 
lais comme dans celui de l’Arioste, et ’édition variorum eut un 
grand succés. En outre, chez Rabelais comme chez V. Hugo, le 
cadavre qui sert d’arme a encore sa téte et il est saisi, dans les 
deux mains, par les deux pieds ou les deux talons, et non par une 
jambe. Mais il existe un autre texte qui semble étre la source de 
Rabelais et que V. Hugo® a, d’ailleurs, pu aussi connaitre, Le 
voici: ® 
Dat Baldus aittum, 

perque pedes ambos, ambabus Belzebub ipsum 

azzaffat manibus .. 
Belzebub, officio mazzae iam functus un ‘ horam * 


La premiére édition de Le Maccheronee fut publiée 4 Venise, en 
1517; ’Arioste avait publié son Roland furieur en 1516; *° pour 


sait l’imfluence de Charles Nodier sur les membres du premier 
Cénacle, et l’on sait aussi que Nodier était un amateur de poésie macaroni- 
que, et de Folengo, en particulier. (Cf. Histoire maccaronique de Merlin 
Caccaie, éd. P. L. Jacob [Paris, 1876] pp. viii, xxxi-xxxvii). Devéria 
fréquentait chez V. Hugo (Cf. M. Levaillant, op. cit., p. 38). 

* Ibid., p. 277: ‘ prend Belzebut avee les deux mains par les deux jambes 
pour s’en servir de massué.’ Et, p. 278: ‘s’étant servi une heure de Belze- 
but au lieu d’une massué,...’ On remarquera que, chez Folengo, le corps 
qui sert de massue n’est pas encore mort; mais il ne tardera pas a l’étre 
et & perdre sa téte! Rabelais est plus fidéle au texte de Folengo que le 
traducteur anonyme de l’Histoire maccaronique, car ce dernier, écrivant 
a la fin du xvie siécle, a traduit par jambes le terme pedes de Voriginal. 

* Le Maccheronee, ed. A. Luzio (Bari, 1911), M, 15 (livre XIX, vers 
448-450). 

* Ibid., p. 17 (vers 498). Remarquons que tout ce passage est absent de 
l'édition A. Portioli (Mantoue, 1883), vol. 1, et c’est justement cette 
édition qu’a utilisée J. Plattard pour son L’invention dans V’oeuvre de 
Rabelais (Paris, 1909), p. xxi, quoiqu’il mentionne aussi, dans la biblio- 
graphie, (ibid., p. xxi) la méme traduction frangaise, dans l’édition G. 
Brunet corrigée par P. L. Jacob, dont nous nous sommes servi. Nous 
avons aussi utilisé l’édition de cette traduction, faite en 1606, & Paris, 
chez Toussaincts du Bray, oi nous avons relevé les passages qui nous 
concernent au t. Il, pp. 150 et 152. 

° Ed. Jacob, p. xxii. 
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arriver 4 des conclusions sur les rapports qui peuvent exister entre 
ces deux auteurs, il faudrait comparer les diverses éditions de leurs 
ceuvres. Quoi qu’il en soit, il me parait certain que Folengo* est 
la source de Rabelais et, peut-étre aussi, directement ou non, la 
source de quelques-uns des divers auteurs qui ont utilisé ce motif 


littéraire, 
MarceEL FRANGON 


Harvard University 


PEREGRINE PICKLE AND THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT 
GRAMMONT 


F. W. Chandler in The Literature of Roguery (1907, 11, 312-3), 
commenting on Chapters 82, 83, and 84 of Peregrine Pickle, wrote: 
“With this philosopher [Crabtree] Peregrine sets up a fortune- 
telling establishment in order to subject the town to ridicule, a 
device borrowed from such character-books as The Man in the 
Moone Telling Strange Fortunes (1609) and the more fully 
developed Wandering Jew Telling Fortunes to Englishmen (1649).” 
From such books Smollett may have taken hints for types like his 
clergyman, old man, usurer, and poet—Perry and Crabtree’s last 
clients to be portrayed in detail—but in this connection Chandler 
should also have mentioned the story of Lord Rochester’s playing the 
role of a German fortunetelling doctor in Anthony Hamilton’s 
Memoirs of the Life of Count de Grammont (ed. 1846, pp. 255-62), 
which was almost certainly drawn on by the author of Peregrine 
Pickle, particularly for the fashionable scandal and satire of women 
so prominent in the chapters under discussion. The Memoirs ap- 
peared in French in 1713 and in Abel Boyer’s English translation in 
1714 and 1719, Perhaps Smollett had also seen Bishop Burnet’s 
brief mention of Rochester’s setting up in Tower Street as an Italian 


Cf. J. Plattard, Clément Marot (Paris, 1938), p. 64. H. Hauvette, 
L’Arioste (Paris, 1927), p. 121. Il y eut une autre édition en 1521. 

™ D’aprés L. Sainéan (RER, x [1812], 399-403), “la premiére édition 
proprement dite [des Macaronées] est de 1521, la troisiéme, définitive, de 
1530.” Celle-ci a “servi de base & l’unique traduction frangaise de 1606.” 
Mais G. Billanovich ne s’accorde pas avec Sainéan. Je crois, pourtant, 
devoir accepter les conclusions de ce dernier, et je remercie Mr. E. H. 
Wilkins des renseignements qu’il a bien voulu me donner. 


p 
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mountebank in Some Passages of the Life of John, earl of Rochester 
(ed. 1829, p. 205). 

According to the Memoirs, the reputation of Alexander Bendo 
(the name Rochester took) soon spread to the West End. The 
chambermaids of ladies of quality were so amazed by the strange 
powers of the doctor that they told their mistresses, and soon these 
ladies also consulted the conjuror. A detailed account is given of 
the attempt of Miss Price and Miss Jennings to visit him. They 
disguised themselves as orange girls but running into difficulties 
were forced to turn back. The disclosures and discoveries made by 
the satirical Earl delighted him as much as similar ones did Crab- 
tree and Perry, who felt that they were penetrating into the 
“ innermost thoughts of the female sex.” The situation also afforded 
Rochester opportunities to pursue intrigues, both old and new. For 
example, seeing through the disguises of Miss Price’s and Miss 
Temple’s maids, he told the first that her mistress “had no other 
fault than loving wine and men” and the second that “she would 
have small-pox, and her mistress the great, within two months at 
farthest, if her aforesaid mistress did not guard against a man in 
woman’s clothes ”—1. e., Miss Hobart, his enemy. 

Perry and Crabtree’s fortunetelling adventure is quite similar in 
tone and conception although not in detail. Smollett, who was 
in the habit of camouflaging his borrowings, preferred to rely on 
his own invention to fill in the details and develop the subject. 
Like Rochester, his satirists delve in fashionable scandals and 
succeed as fortunetellers because they know about the private lives 
of their clients. 

Further evidence tending to prove that Smollett knew the 
Memoirs is provided by some parallels between Perry’s experiment 
in making a lady out of the spirited and buxom wench in Chapter 
87 and Rochester’s making an actress out of one of his mistresses, 
Miss Sarah, who became the famous Mrs. Barry (See Memoirs, ed. 
1846, p. 235 ff. and note). Hamilton writes that when Rochester 
was forbid the Court the third time, he carried Miss Sarah to the 
country with him and went to great pains to cultivate in this “ little 
gypsy ” some “ dispositions she had for the stage.” Curll in his 
History of the English Stage (ed. 1741, p. 14-15) says that 
Rochester “entered into a Wager, that by proper Instruction, in 
less than six Months he would engage she would be the finest 
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Player on the Stage.” However, as she did not at first succeed, 
it took much longer than this, Perry’s pupil learned rapidly but 
failed in the end because of her temper and because she ran away 
with the Swiss valet, yet the experiment was not a complete failure, 
for Perry had, in a brief time, taught her enough to fool the best 
London society. And as to her famous bath: Miss Sarah also took 
one—to make herself pleasing to Rochester. And she had to remain 
in her tub, even though the cold water was making her teeth chatter, 
until Miss Hobart finished her lecture to Miss Temple on the 
subject of the perfidy of men in general and Rochester in particular. 

There is a likeness also between Count Grammont’s vanquishing 
the company of rooks at dice while the Court was at Bristol (ed. 
1846, p. 303-4) and Godfrey Gauntlet’s ruining the company of 
sharpers in a game of billiards at Bath (Chapter 69). But more 
important than such parallels is the similarity between the char- 
acter of Peregrine and Rochester—both inquisitive, proud, dare- 
devil, incarnations of the spirit of satire, both overly fond of frolics, 
odd adventures, extravagant mirth, practical jokes, and making 
people quarrel; yet—so we are told—both were at bottom good 
natured and even generous. Did the novelist model his hero in some 
measure after Rochester ? 

JAMEs R. Foster 
Long Island University 


BURNS AND THE MERRY MUSES 


Every student of Burns, including myself, who has ever had 
occasion to mention the poet’s suppressed verses, has sooner or 
later quoted the phrase, “ A very few of them are my own.” The 
words occur in a letter to John M’Murdo of Drumlanrig, as James 
Currie printed it in 1800 in his memorial edition of Burns;? in 
the absence of the holograph, all subsequent editors have perforce 
retained Currie’s text. The original letter, however, is now in the 
library of the Union League Club, New York, whose librarian has 
courteously permitted me to collate it. 


*It appears as Letter No. 604 in the standard Oxford Edition (Oxford, 
1931), Vol. 1, p. 222. 
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Addressed to “John M’murdo Esq: / Drumlanrig / with a/ 
parcel,” its complete text follows: 


Sir, 

*tis said that we take the greatest liberties with our greatest friends, & 
I pay myself a very high compliment by the manner in which I am going 
to apply the remark.— I have owed you money longer than ever I owed it 
to any man.— Here is Kerr’s account, & here is the six guineas; & now, I 
don’t owe a shilling to man—or WomMAN either.— But for these damned, 
dirty, dogs-ear’d, little pages, I had done myself the honor to have waited 
on you long ago.— Independent of the obligations your hospitable kindness 
has laid me under, thé consciousness of your superiority in the ranks of 
MAN & GENTLEMAN, of itself, was fully as much as I could ever make head 
to; but to owe you money, too, was more than I could face.— 

I think I once mentioned something to you of a Collection of Scots Songs 
I have for some years been making: I send you a perusal of what I have 
gathered.— I could not conveniently spare them above five or six days, & 
five or six glances of them will probably more than suffice you When you 
are tired of them, please leave them with Mr Clint of the King’s Arms.— 
There is not another copy of the Collection in the world, & I should be 
sorry that any unfortunate negligence should deprive me of what has cost 
me a good deal of pains.— 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your deeply indebted & ever grateful humble servt 
Robt Burns 


Dumfries 
Monday six o’clock 


The letter, in the bold penmanship Burns used in moments of 
excitement or intoxication, is docketed in another hand “ 1792 / 
Mr Burns.” This corrects the conjectural date of December, 1793, 
hitherto given, and probably places the letter in February of 1792, 
when Burns was clearing off old debts—among them the mason’s 
bill for erecting Robert Fergusson’s monument *—from the proceeds 
of the sale of his stock at Ellisland. Except for this second-hand 
date, a few minor verbal changes, and the complimentary close, the 
letter differs from Currie’s text in only one particular. The much- 
used sentence above quoted is missing. 

That Currie habitually tampered with the texts of the letters 
entrusted to him is not news; Burns’s editors have been laboring 


2 Tbid., m1, 109. 
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ever since to undo his meddling. But this interpolation is in a class 
by itself, because of the emphasis it has been given as Burns’s 
supposed disclaimer of any large personal contribution to the 
collection of bawdy songs. 

It is now plain that Burns neither affirmed nor denied having 
enriched his collection with additions of his own, as it has long been 
plain that none of the existing editions of The Merry Muses is 
an accurate printing from his MS. It is reasonable to infer that 
his practice with bawdy songs was precisely the same as his practice 
with more decorous ones: when he had only traditional fragments 
to work with, he added lines and stanzas of his own which were 
consonant with the fragments. The student must therefore scruti- 
nize with new alertness every bawdy lyric which survives in the 
poet’s handwriting, or which contemporary opinion attributed to 
him. The pious defenders of the Burns legend can no longer brush 
these compositions.aside as mere transcripts of folk songs. The 
burden of proof is shifted: unless the defenders can show that a 
given song was already known in Burns’s day, we must assume that 
he wrote it. 

The ironic turn which the present discovery gives to much impas- 
sioned criticism of the past century and a half may be sufficiently 
illustrated by a few sentences from Duncan M’Naught’s introduc- 
tion to the official reprint of the so-called 1800 edition of The Merry 
Muses: 


Was the ‘mean-looking volume’ [of 1800] a faithful reflection of the 
pilfered MS., or was it, like its successors, composed of garbled extracts 
eked out by the canticular obscenity of its time? We cannot say, and we 
submit its contents with that reservation. From his tomb comes the 
lingering echo, ‘a very few of them are my own.’ * 


Unfortunately, that echo comes not from Burns’s tomb, but from 
James Currie’s. 


DELANCEY FERGUSON 
Brooklyn College 


* The Merry Muses of Caledonia; (Original Edition). ... Printed and 
Published under the Auspices of the Burns Federation, For Subscribers 
Only. Not for Sale. n.p. [Glasgow]. 1911. P. xxv. 
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UNDERSTANDING “THE SHANDON BELLS” 


The authors of Understanding Poetry are especially severe in 
their criticism of “ The Shandon Bells,” a poem by Francis Sylvester 
Mahony, the once famous “ Father Prout ” of Fraser’s Magazine. 
After saying that the poem is apparently a serious attempt to 
communicate a familiar experience, these critics point out structural 
deficiency, mechanical and inflexible meter, grammatical inversion, 
and feminine rimes so violently forced as to tend to give a comic 
effect which is appropriate in the plays of Gilbert and Sullivan or 
in Don Juan but is not intended in “ The Shandon Bells.” The 
last stanza illustrates the faults objected to: 


There’s a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk O 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 
And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summits 
Of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them; 
But there’s an anthem 
More dear to me,— 
*Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 


In his day Mahony was a famous humorist, and, if his poem 
does not of itself always suggest humor to the serious modern 
reader, it may be well to go outside the poem to ascertain, if 
possible, the author’s purpose. The verse originally appeared 
(1834) in Fraser’s in an article entitled “ The Rogueries of Tom 
Moore,” one of a series called The Prout Papers Father Andrew 


1Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry (New 
York, 1938), pp. 220-224. The authors take their text not from the original, 
but from the Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, which uses a new title, new 
punctuation, and (line 21) glib rate for glibe rate, to rime with vibrate. 

* Collected in [Francis Sylvester Mahony], The Reliques of Father Prout 
(London, 1875). - 
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Prout, late parish priest of Watergrasshill, in the County of Cork, 
Ireland, was, we learn from his papers, the son of Dean Swift and 
Stella; but he was kidnapped as an infant and subsequently 
appeared in the Royal Cork Foundling Hospital wearing a locket 
which contained, besides a bit of his mother’s hair, a Latin motto 
of Swift’s, Prout Stella Refulges! The chaplain of the hospital 
gave the infant the name Prout from the Latin adverb that began 
the motto. 

In “The Rogueries of Tom Moore,” Prout translates some of 
Moore’s best known poems into French, Latin, and Greek verse 
and then wittily accuses Moore of plagiarism. He also accuses 
Moore of having stolen “ Evening Bells, a Petersburg Air” from 
his, Father Prout’s, “ Shandon Bells,” which Prout had previously 
sung to Moore but had not published until now (1834). Prout 
had written this song, he tells us, to the tune of “ The Groves of 
Blarney ”* (a bit of doggerel which he had in an earlier tour de 
force translated into French, Latin, and Greek). Tom Moore’s 
having transferred the bells from County Cork to St. Petersburg 
was merely a red herring in what Prout calls Moore’s nefarious 
“belle’s stratagem.” 

The purpose of the poem was, then, humorous; the rime and 
metrics were determined by the tune to which the song was written. 
The humor of the verse was apparent when it first appeared in 
Fraser’s, and the fact that its additional qualities of sentiment and 
pathos have deceived subsequent readers, even critics of distinction, 
into believing that it was intended to be entirely serious merely 
underlines its success in the field of mock-pathetic. “The Shandon 
Bells,” a kind of parody to begin with, has itself merited parody. 
Kerry men visiting Cork, and minded to trail their coats, have 
been known to sing a version containing the lines: 

The bells of St. Nicholas 
That sound so ridiculous 


On the muddy waters 
Of the River Lee. 


Epwarp C. McALEER 
University of Tennessee 


* Words and music for both “ The Groves of Blarney ” and “ The Shandon 
Bells ” are included by A. E. Wier in The Book of a Thousand Songs (New 
York, 1922). 
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DISCONTENT WITH MATERIALISM IN SHELLEY’S 
LETTERS TO ELIZABETH HITCHENER 


A reader of Shelley’s fragmentary essay “ On Life ” [1815] might 
assume that the poet did not definitely abandon materialism until 
he adopted the “ intellectual philosophy ” of Sir William Drum- 
mond, This assumption underlies Mr. Frederick L, Jones’ recent 
statement that Shelley learned three “lessons ” from Drummond: 
“that ‘man is a being of high aspirations ’,” “that Reason alone 
has marked deficiencies,” and “ that men are not led to higher and 
nobler things through Reason, but through their emotions.” But 
some overlooked manifestations of discontent with materialism in the 
poet’s letters to Elizabeth Hitchener clearly show that Shelley was 
learning these three “ lessons ” in 1811 and 1812, while his attitude 
toward Drummond was still quite unfavorable as late as the 
beginning of 1813." 

The materialism of Shelley’s youth is illustrated by his letter 
to Elizabeth Hitchener, dated June 11, 1811. By proving that there 
were no innate ideas, Locke, according to the poet, overturned “ all 
appeals of feeling in favour of Deity,” so that God could be defined 
only as the “existing power of existence.” But Shelley did not 
long maintain the analytical frame of mind responsible for this 
materialistic conception, In a letter postmarked July 15, 1811, 
he admitted to Elizabeth Hitchener that analytical reasoning 
deprived him of all pleasure, that he was finding it impossible to 
enjoy even the grandeur of Welsh scenery. His next step was to 
reject the notion of reason as the sole criterion of truth and to em- 
brace beliefs considerably removed from his former materialistic 
views. In a letter postmarked October 18, 1811, for instance, he de- 
clared to Elizabeth Hitchener that “certainly reason can never 
either account for, or prove the truth of, feeling ”; and he accepted 
the truth of two particular conceptions solely on the strength of an 
“inward sense ” : these were “ congeniality ’—Shelley’s term for 
the affinity between Miss Hitchener and himself—and the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. In the following year he called 


1“ Shelley’s ‘On Life’,”’ PMLA, uxm (1947), 780. 
*To Thomas Hookham, January 26, [1813]. 
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such transcendent conceptions “Innate Passions,” an expression 
probably suggested by Hume; * and he told his correspondent that 
“ our God is the same.” 4 

Quite independently from Drummond, then, Shelley passed from 
an uncompromising adherence to reason alone, and from the con- 
ception of God as the “ existing power of existence,” to the recogni- 
tion of feeling as the criterion of transcendent truths and to the 
conception of God as an “ Innate Passion” of man. Drummond’s 
subsequent influence confirmed rather than initiated the poet’s 


departure from materialism. 
C, E. Putos 


University of Nebraska 


“A THOUSAND SHIPS” 


Hellen, whose beauty summond Greece to armes 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos 
(Tamburlaine 3055-6) 


Was this the face that launcht a thousand shippes 
(Faustus 1328) ? 


I never vow’d at Aulis’ gulf 
The desolation of his native Troy, 
Nor sent a thousand ships unto the walls.* 
She [Helen] is a pearl 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships 
(Troilus and Cressida IM, ii, 81-2). 


William Dinsmore Briggs cites the “ thousand ships ” from Lucian, 
Dialogues of the Dead 18 (Marlowe’s Edward II, London, 1914, 
p. 150). To this may be added the following from the Agamemnon 
of Seneca: 


* Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, Section 11, note. 
*To Elizabeth Hitchener, June 2, 1812. 
* Dido v, i, 202-4. In his edition, Tucker Brook comments on Marlowe’s 
addition of thousand in translating 
Non ego cum Danais Troianam exscindere gentem 
Aulidi iuravi, classemve ad Pergama visi (Aeneid 4, 425-6). 
Thousand is a round number in Dido 11, i, 175, 185; v, i, 39. 
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Sed vela pariter mille fecerunt rates? 
Non est soluta prospero classis deo: 
Ejecit Aulis impias portu rates (171-3). 


The “ launch’d ” of the dramatists may be taken as meaning caused 
to make sail. In English the passage runs thus: 

But by this meanes a thousand ships at once released are: 

With lucky fate attempt the seas did not the losed rout? 


For Aulis Ile th’ ungracious fleete from port did tumble out 
(Seneca his Tenne Tragedies, London 1927, 11, 109). 


Seneca uses the word mille of the Greek fleet in five other passages, 
namely Agamemnon 40, and Troades 27, 274, 708, 1007, though 
never in direct connection with Helen. It seems that the word 
thousand is to be expected from a dramatist familiar with Seneca’s 
plays on Troy in either Latin or English. Marlowe secured novelty 
and power when he united the image of Helen’s beauty with Seneca’s 
conventional figure for a huge armada. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


SHAKESPEARE PARODY IN DAVENPORT’S A NEW 
TRICKE TO CHEAT THE DIVELL 


In the first scene of Robert Davenport’s comedy A New Tricke 
to Cheat the Divell there is, as John Munro noted, a direct allusion 
to Falstaff, who typifies the “great man” Changeable scorns. 
Shakespeare’s influence on Davenport’s play is larger, however, 
than this single allusion would indicate.? In the scene following 
(pp. 212-15) there is a paraphrase of Falstaff’s catechism on honor, 


2In The Jew of Malta “a fleet of warlike galleys” lie in the road of 
Malta (1, i, 144-5); the Turkish admiral gives orders “ to keep our galleys 
under sail; ” yet a few lines later he commands: 


Now launch our galleys back again to sea (1, ii, 29). 


* Jasper Heywood once fails to represent mille in his Version (p. 37). 

More Shakspere Allusions,” MP, (1916), 497-544. 

? Falstaff is probably recalled (“How the rogue roared ”—“ What a 
slave art thou to hack thy sword .. .”) in Slightall’s “Give me a man 
ean roare, Shew hackes upon his sword, bristle, looke big . . .” (I, ii). 
Robert Davenport, Works, ed. A. H. Bullen (London and Redhill, 1890), 
p- 206. 
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one of the most frequently echoed passages in Elizabethan drama.* 
Anne, already calling herself “my Ladyship” in anticipation of 
marrying a lord, expresses disappointment when he appears in 
person. “ Troth I felt no more honour from his lippes Than from 
another man,” she says, and asks her mother: 


An, ... Tell me, in what place of his body lyes it? 
If in the face or foot, the Crowne or Toe, 
The Body, arme, or legge .. . 
. . Where’s his honour? 
Wi. Do’st thou not see him there? 
An. Him, but not it. 


Wi. .. . his Nobility 
Lyes in his blood... 
An. ... Would you match me to a thing invisible? 


Where I bestow my selfe Ile see and feele. ... 


Then Anne turns to his lordship directly : 


An. ... Can honour helpe in Child-birth? or Nobility 
Us privilege from throwes? 

Lo. Why, no such thing. 

An. What is this honour then? 

Lo. Why, ceremony... 

An. ... When I am griev’d can honour cure my heart? 
If discontent, can my Nobility 
Give ease unto my Corsives?... 


Besides parallelism in structure and ideas, Davenport has repeated 
the words leg, arm, grief (griev’d), and feel of Falstaff’s short 
catechism. 

In his use of the word nobility throughout I Henry IV Shake- 
speare satirizes the pretensions of nobility—as in the neat, perfumed 
lord’s rebuking the soldiers for bringing “a slovenly unhandsome 
corpse Betwixt the wind and his nobility” (1, iii), Gadshill’s 


*I Henry IV, v, i. Cf. R. P. Cowl’s statement in “ Echoes of ‘Henry the 
Fourth’ in Elizabethan Drama,” TLS, October 22, 1925, p. 697: “ Favourite 
passages (like Falstaff’s monologue on honour) were echoed and re-echoed.” 
Of the numerous examples besides those listed in The Shakspere Allusion- 
Book Beaumont and Fletcher’s Valentinian is of special interest because 
= it the passage is imitated twice: 1, ii (“... that idol, Honor: Can 
it renew your youth? .. .” ete.) and m, iii (“ What is honour...? Can 
it relieve me if I want? .. .” etc.). 
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“ nobility and tranquility ” ¢ and Falstaff’s “ Stand aside, nobility ” 
(11, iv). Davenport joins this motif vith his paraphrase of Falstaff’s 


monologue. 


W. J. OLIVE 


Louisiana State University 


A NOTE ON NASHE AND SHAKESPEARE 


In The Unfortunate Traveller by Thomas Nashe, there is a line 
which bears a marked resemblance to lines in Shakespeare’s Titus 
Andronicus. Up to the present time, this resemblance has not been 
noted. 

In Nashe’s work, Jack Wilton narrates, while he is in Rome, 
the savage ravishing of Heroclide by the fiendish Spaniard, Esdras 
of Granado. In that narration, the following line appears: “ Her 
husbands dead bodie he made a pillow to his abhomination.” In 
Titus Andronicus (11, iii, 129-30), when the sons of Tamora, Chiron 
and Demetrius, prepare to ravish the innocent Lavinia, Chiron says: 


“ Drag hence her husband to some secret hole, 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our lust.” 


Unless there was a common source available to both writers, the 
resemblance of the lines makes an indebtedness of one to the other 
seem almost certain; and if that be the case, some light on the date 
of Titus Andronicus may be shed. 

The Unfortunate Traveller was completed by June 27, 1593, this 
date appearing at the end of Nashe’s tale in the first edition, It was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register on September 17, 1593, and the 
first edition printed in 1594. McKerrow would date the first edition 
in the spring or early summer of 1594, since a newly corrected and 
augmented edition appeared later in the year. 

The date of Titus Andronicus is unknown. Kittredge thought it 
“safe to settle upon 1592 or 1593, with preference for 1592.” ? 


*On this phrase of Gadshill’s see R. P. Cowl, “ Some Literary Allusions 
in ‘Henry the Fourth’,” TLS, March 26, 1925, p. 222. 

* The Works of Thomas Nashe, edited by R. B. McKerrow, Iv (1908), 252. 

* Shakespeare's Complete Works, edited by G. L. Kittredge (1936), p. 971. 
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The actual records of the play are later. As Kittredge shows, 
Henslowe recorded Titus Andronicus as a new play on January 24, 
1594. It was entered in the Stationers’ Register on February 6, 
1594; and the First Quarto appeared in the same year. 

From this information, some assertions may be made. Nashe, 
who we know was a frequenter of the playhouses, might have seen 
Shakespeare’s play performed before June, 1593; and, thinking 
them of value, wrote Shakespeare’s profoundly horrible lines into 
his work, This would seem to strengthen Kittredge’s early dating 
of Titus Andronicus. On the other hand, in the interim between 
the completion of The Unfortunate Traveller and the beginning of 
1594, Shakespeare might have seen Nashe’s manuscript; and, 
sensing its power, wrote Nashe’s line into his play. If the latter 
be true, then the play Henslowe recorded as being new in January, 
1594, might in reality have been new, composed in the second half 
of 1593. In either case, if an indebtedness of Nashe or Shakespeare 
can be proved, new evidence for the dating of Titus Andronicus 
is discovered. 


JOHN Date Epps 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 


JOHN SOOWTHERN’S PANDORA AND OTHELLO, tt. i. 184 


On his arrival at Cyprus, Othello greets Desdemona with, “0, 
my faire Warriour.” In a note which appeared first in 1793, 
Steevens called attention to Ronsard’s frequent application of the 
term guerriéres to his mistresses, and added, “ Southern [sic], his 
imitator, is not less prodigal of the same appellation.” Citing three 
instances from “ Southern,” Steevens concluded: “Had I not 
met with the word thus fantastically applied, I should have con- 
cluded that Othello called his wife a warrior, because she had 
embarked with him on a warlike expedition... .”+ Upon Steevens’s 
comment the elder Horace Howard Furness remarked that Southern 
was not born until long after Shakespeare’s death and added that 


*The Plays of William Shakespeare ... Notes by Samuel Johnson and 
George Steevens. 15 vols. (London, 1793). Iv, 469. 
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Steevens, despite his useful labors, had in this case wandered “ far, 
very far, afield.” * 

Here, however, Steevens’s reference was correct, and Furness’s 
condescension was unwarranted. The “Southern ” referred to was 
not Thomas Southerne, as Furness mistakenly supposed, but John 
Soowthern, the author of Pandora, The Musyque of the beautie of 
his Mistresse Diana (1584). Steevens’s citations are perfectly 
correct, although the second and third are from Soowthern’s seventh 
sonnet (Sig. B1"), not the sixth. Steevens might have found six 
additional apostrophes to “ warriors,” “ angry ” as well as “ cruel,” 
on subsequent pages (Sig. B3", B4", C1", C1’). 

As poetry Pandora is deplorable. It is difficult to believe that 
Shakespeare would have read beyond the first page. But the possi- 
bility that he had glanced through the book is further supported by 
the occurrence of the word orgulous (Sig. C2’), which the editors 
of Shakespeare and the NED have found only once* in English 
between Skelton and Troilus and Cressida (Prologue, 2). 

The evidence for Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Pandora as 
suggested by Steevens and by this supplementary note is slight.® 
A Scottish verdict of “ not proved ” is inevitable, But it is pleasant 
to be able to vindicate the scholarship of Steevens in this point. 
Here, at least, his useful toil had not led him “ far, very far, afield.” 


ALLAN G. CHESTER 
University of Pennsylvania 


2A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Vol. v1. Othello. (Phila., 
1886). 112-113. 

8 Pandora, by John Soowthern. Reproduced from the Original Edition, 
1584. With a Bibliographical Note by George B. Parks. (Publication No. 
43 of the Facsimile Text Society. N.Y., 1938). 

*In William Wyrley’s The True Use of Armorie (1592). Steevens seems 
to have missed the word in Pandora. 

5 I have hesitated to add the fact that a passage in Soowthern’s first Ode 
(A2") affirms that “ Marbles (all be they so strong)” are less durable than 
poetry to commemorate an immortal name—that of Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, who is here addressed. The similarity of the idea to that 
of Shakespeare’s 55th Sonnet is perhaps entirely accidental. 
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THE MEANING OF GREENE’S ATTACK ON 
SHAKESPEARE * 


For well over a century, from the time of Malone until some 
twenty years ago, Greene’s notorious attack upon “the upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers ”? was universally interpreted as 
an accusation of plagiarism against Shakespeare and as a definite 
indication that he had begun his career as a reviser of other men’s 
work. Professor Peter Alexander, however, has arrived at an entirely 
new understanding of Greene’s phrase; in his opinion, Greene was 
attacking Shakespeare merely as an actor, one of “those Anticks 
garnisht in our colours ” ; and the point of his attack was not that 
Shakespeare was stealing from him and his fellow playwrights, but 
rather that this upstart was presuming to compete with his betters 
as a writer.” 

This interpretation of Greene’s words has become one of the 
cornerstones of present-day Shakespearean biography; and the two 
most respected of living Shakespearean scholars, Dr. W. W. Greg * 
and Sir Edmund Chambers,‘ have given it their unqualified endorse- 
ment. The whole question of Shakespeare’s literary origins is a 
difficult and complicated one; and it may very well be that, in the 
light of all the evidence we possess, the now accepted interpretation 
of Greene’s words is the correct one. There are, however, clear 
indications that the Elizabethans did associate the concept of 
borrowed plumage with literary theft and that some of them, at 
least, would have found more than a hint of literary plagiarism in 
Greene’s diatribe. In 1592, for example, the very year of Greene’s 


* This article was accepted for publication in May, 1949, before the ap- 
pearance of Professor J. Dover Wilson’s article, “ Malone and the Upstart 
Crow” (Shakespeare Survey 4, 1951, pp. 56-68), which brilliantly argues 
the point tentatively raised here. 

* Greenes Groats-Worth of Witte, ed. by G. B. Harrison (London, 1923), 
45. 

* Peter Alexander, Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard IIT (Cambridge, 
1929), 44; see also the same author’s Shakespeare’s Life and Art (London, 
1939), 52. 

*W. W. Greg, The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare (Oxford, 1942), 51. 

*E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), 1, 217. 
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attack on Shakespeare, the author of a volume of sermons had this 
to say: 


But publishing of books in print . . . may worthilie cause a man to 
stagger. As first of all, the varietie and multitude, I say not of ignorant 
and vnlearned bookes, full of all vngodlinesse and carnall vanitie, but euen 
of Sermons and Catechismes, which (through the infirmitie of man) do 
hinder the iudgement, confound the memorie, and distract the mindes of 
many people, and make diuers idle and truantly Preachers, vaunt them- 
selues with other mens feathers.® 


Again, some time before 1631, Gervase Markham, in the dedica- 
tion of one of his volumes, referred to “ this Booke, which containes 
me amply and fully adorned with the best of mine owne Feathers,” ° 
evidently in contrast to “stolne peeces and Pamphlets Christned 
by my Name, and Printed without my Knowledge or assistance. ...” * 

Both of these passages obviously use the metaphor of borrowed 
plumage in connection with the idea of literary plagiarism. They 
do not, of course, tell us what Greene meant; but they do, at least, 
suggest a certain caution in interpreting his words. 


THOMAS 
Queens College 


REVIEWS 


Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales. By WILLIAM WITHERLE 
Lawrence. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xii + 184. 

The Mind and Art of Chaucer. By J. S. P. Tartock. Syracuse 
University Press, [1950]. Pp. xii + 114. 

These two books, which ostensibly are critical surveys, may seem 
even more perhaps to represent a collection of obiter dicta and are 


5 William Cupper, Certaine Sermons concerning Gods late visitation 
(London, 1592), Aiiijr. 

® Gervase Markham, Markhams Maister-Peece (London, 1631), A4*. This 
is the fourth impression of the work, the only one available to me at the 
moment, but Markham may have used the phrase as early as 1610, the 
date of the first edition of this work. 


*Tbid., A5t 
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all the more precious on that account. Mr. Lawrence speaks of 
writing for those who “ have no leisure to struggle with a mass of 
technical criticisms,” (p. vii) and yet it is the ripened scholar, 
rather than the tyro, who will turn to these pages again and again. 
Mr. Tatlock included a bibliographical guide in his plan, men- 
tioning a number of important books, which, however, could 
probably have been named in advance by most of his readers, who 
will read over and over favorite parts of his provocative discussion. 
Both studies show the fresh approach of an independent and critical 
mind, with the orderly good sense of Mr. Lawrence, on the one hand, 
(as in his exposition of the artistic value of the fabliaux, “.. . they 
make their appearance suddenly, in considerable numbers, on the 
Canterbury pilgrimage,” p. 70), and in the flourish and dash of 
Mr. Tatlock (on the same subject, e.g., “Out of the mouths of 
churls come wisdom and beauty,” p. 99). Because the manuscript 
of the second book was left unfinished, some slight changes before 
publication had to be introduced by Mrs. Germaine Dempster and 
Professor Sanford B. Meech, both of whom would seem to have 
shown perfect editorial tact. 

General problems, rather than matters connected with the indi- 
vidual tales, have formed the subjects of Mr. Lawrence’s chapters. 
The Introduction, with its exposure of the weaknesses in uninformed 
appreciation, would seem to exclude the “ new criticism ” and lay 
appropriate stress on scholarship before it proceeds to “ convey ” 
the rest of the discussion in the book. In Realism and Artifice, 
with its testing of Manly’s suggestions for identifying the pilgrims, 
and in The Fabliau Tales, and perhaps also in The Ending of the 
Tales, where the problem of the tales of the Manciple and the 
Parson is discussed (whether the poet wrote them for the journey 
to Canterbury or for the return: “If, as I believe, he did neither, 
but was intent on finishing things up...” p. 161), there is much 
new material. But anyone is bound to be grateful also for the plea 
in The Sequence of the Tales for the order in the Oxford Chaucer ; 
and most readers will find satisfaction in the careful restatement of 
the author’s ideas in the Discussion of Marriage. If there may seem 
some inconsistency in the remarks about the Retraction (cf. pp. 16- 
17, 82 ff., and 166-167), I take it that “sownen into synne” is 
interpreted as implying literary worldliness, a category that may 
— what is perhaps not immoral but rather is offensive to 
aste. 

There is much in this book to turn to again with pleasure. Of 
the long service in the Custom House we are told it “has been 
compared to that of Charles Lamb in the India House, but Lamb was 
a clerk doing a routine duty, while Chaucer had the supervision 
of one of the chief sources of the royal revenue, at a time when 
funds were badly needed and honest collectors essential” (p. 25). 
Of Tupper’s theory of the Seven Deadly Sins: “ His views have 
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been sharply questioned. But if they are not acceptable in the form 
in which they were put forth, they have been of service as showing 
how vividly the Sins were present in Chaucer’s mind, as, indeed, 
in the mind of any writer of the fourteenth century” (p. 58), 
a statement that nicely avoids a neglect of the moral element in the 
Canterbury Tales and also retains a proper hold on what we are 
sure the poet was like. In the same way his view of the humor in 
the Legend of Good Women (pp. 31-32) shows a reasonable balance. 
Regarding the question of whether the allusions to Rochester and 
Sittingbourne were misplaced by Chaucer himself, he says “ But it 
seems less like a slip than a sommersault ” (p. 102). There are 
many other passages readers will mark for further reference, such 
as “ The spirit of the Tales often seems close to that of Rabelais, 
not because of occasional indecorum, but because of the conviction 
that life is good and joyous ” (p. 166). 

Mr. Tatlock’s study takes up the whole matter in typical hand- 
book fashion, with chapters on the background, the French tradition, 
and the individual works, reaching at last the Cook’s Tale—there 
the work stopped. But conventional as the form may appear, there 
is nothing conventional or untested or without fresh consideration 
in the discussion itself. Original ideas appear at every point: 
“Indeed one might walk [fourteenth-century] London from end 
to end and never see a written word” (p. 3). Of Chaucer’s being 
required to write the accounts at the Custom House with his own 
hand (with Lawrence a sign that he could be trusted, p. 25): 
““ We do not have to believe that this proviso was always insisted on, 
but we might perhaps infer from it not only governmental caution 
but also that he wrote a good clerkly hand, and therefore that no 
copyist’s errors in his literary work were due to his own illegible 
handwriting ” (p. 11). There is nothing that he does not see or 
state in a new way: “ The escape of the Troilus and the Canterbury 
Tales from a foreign language gives one a startled feeling, like 
Dante’s known rejection of Latin for the Divina Commedia, the 
greatest escape of all escapes in literary history” (p. 20). One 
might quote any number of examples: “ The difficulty in being cool 
with Chaucer’s people is a great tribute to him; they are prone to 
break out into life” (p. 41). “Troilus would excite a woman’s 
sympathy ; in life, such a man might well win and hold some women 
through their maternal side, but Criseyde was too young to be 
content with this. Though in one or two scenes Troilus’ youthful 
valor is very attractive, he is fundamentally unsure of himself with 
a woman ” (p. 43). There are enlightening bits everywhere: “... 
Ovid, the spokesman of an age not unlike his own .. .” (p. 80); 
“In view of his several months of sojourn and travel in Italy ... 
it is incredible that [Chaucer] had not heard of the Decameron” 
(p. 90). 

Like Mr. Lawrence he keeps to the Oxford order of the Tales. 
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Both men are undisturbed by recent scholarship regarding the 
Legend, and stand by the dates for the prologue as proposed by 
Lowes. Mr. Lawrence sees the Parliament as “ celebrating a royal 
marriage,” and Mr. Tatlock argues that when several allegorical 
interpretations are suggested “ none can be taken seriously ” (p. 70). 
If one may question Mr. Tatlock’s ideas regarding a lack of unity 
in the early poems, the corrective appears when in comparing the 
poet with Boccaccio he says: “Chaucer’s was a more completely 
harmonious and unified personality ...” (p. 95). It is an aspect 
of his genius in fact: “Of all great English poets none is more 
balanced and normal than Chaucer” (p. 68). During the period 
when Mr. Tatlock was working at this book (despite the illness 
that he so gallantly tried to ignore and that weakened him steadily 
nevertheless), on one of those occasions, often to be remembered, 
when the author and the present reviewer met for an interval of 
shop talk, I ventured to say something about the neurotic condition 
of our time and, in contrast, about Chaucer’s pre-eminent sanity 
that offers so much to restore anybody’s sense of proportion. 
“Right!” said Tatlock with gusto in a voice that to me is almost 
audible throughout his book. Chaucer criticism sometimes reminds 
me of the Canon’s Yeoman’s list of what is required in alchemy; 
“watres corosif,” “ oiles, ablucions,” it is all there “ That is unto 
our craft apertening,” with nothing whatsoever left out. In the case 
of the two books now under discussion I find “salt y-put in, and 
also papeer.” How good it is to have their wisdom and their lively 
wit! 
Howarp R. PatcH 
Smith College 


A Word Geography of the Eastern United States. By Hans Kurata, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: U. of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. xi + 
87 + 163 charts. $4.00. 


The field work for the Linguistic Atlas is now complete for the 
seaboard states from Maine to Georgia, and for Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and eastern Ohio—i. e. the area of early settlement where 
the main types of American speech were established. How these 
types were disseminated and modified by westward migration and 
foreign immigration remains to be investigated. The more than 
1200 persons interviewed in the Eastern states have provided a 
mass of information about common or folk speech. This informa- 
tion in all its detail is available in published form for New England, 
and will eventually be for the rest of the East. What was needed 
now is exactly what Professor Kurath has here provided—a brief 
and lucid account of the Adlas findings for the Eastern area. It is 
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concerned with vocabulary only, the matter of most general interest 
and that which can be discussed in non-technical terms. The 
vocabulary treated is some four hundred words denoting common 
objects in or about the house or farm. The geographical distribu- 
tion of these words is indicated on charts. The discussion in 
Chapters 2 and 3 must also be consulted to get the full information 
provided about each word. The index is especially useful since 
cross-references are often not indicated, and the organization of 
Chapter 3 and the sequence of charts from 44 on follow the rather 
whimsical arrangement of the Atlas work-sheets. 

Besides facts about geographical, and to lesser degree social, 
distribution of this selected vocabulary, Kurath provides much 
interesting and valuable interpretation, contained in the Preface, 
Chapter 1, and passim in Chapters 2 and 3. Boundaries are traced 
for the different words, and these are used to establish the bounda- 
ries of three main speech areas (Northern, Midland, and Southern) 
and eighteen sub-areas. I am more doubtful than Kurath that the 
use of other words would not materially change the boundaries of 
these areas, for there is great diversity in the word distribution 
exhibited. Kurath also believes that word-boundaries and pronuncia- 
tion-boundaries will pretty well coincide, They may, but until 
demonstrated, the speech areas as delimited are really only word 
areas. (Kurath’s equating of the terms isogloss and word-boundary 
is somewhat misleading.) The boundaries of Kurath’s Midland 
area are quite different from those commonly indicated for “ General 
American ”—a term he objects to. But the term Midland is open 
to much the same objection if the area thus designated is to include 
the Southern Uplands as far south as Georgia. The word distribu- 
tion evidence for including this region in the Midland rather than 
the South is not conclusive, and I shall be surprised if the phonetic 
evidence does not lead him to revise his judgment, acknowledged 
as only tentative (p. 37). 

On the basis of word distribution, he draws many historical 
inferences. This is, as he recognizes, risky business, but it is neces- 
sary because of the paucity of historical evidence about older local 
usage. Such evidence exists, but almost nothing has been done to 
uncover and evaluate it. When this is done, Kurath’s inferences 
will in general, I think, be confirmed, and they will certainly assist 
greatly in such historical investigation. Indeed one of the most 
striking things about Kurath’s book is how well he demonstrates 
the value of linguistic geography to linguistic history. 

Of the many and complex causes of word distribution, Kurath 
quite properly emphasizes population movements, travel routes, 
trade areas, and cultural centers (though the Atlas word list is weak 
for tracing the influence of trade centers). One weakness of linguis- 
tic geography is that it cannot very well get at less obvious causes, 
which are especially significant in a country like this where there 
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has always been much “ wandrynge by the weye.” As further study 
is made, both of the Atlas and other materials, we may expect more 
light on the question of why word dissemination is so diverse. Since 
Kurath’s evaluation of foreign influence is intentionally cursory, 
most of his conjectures about German or Dutch might well have 
been omitted. 

Kurath’s explanation of the three main speech areas is in better 
accord with the facts as we have them than any other I know of. 
He does not deny that the early immigrants brought dialect differ- 
ences from England, but he places the emphasis, where I think it 
belongs, on the modifications and blending which occurred in 
America. In discussing very briefly the varying social factors 
serving to differentiate the three regions, he is forced to over- 
simplify, but even so it is surprising to find that the plantation 
system of the South is assigned so pervasive and dominant an 
influence. 

Kurath’s volume is both a significant and useful study, which 
all students of American culture—historians, folklorists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, as well as linguists—will read with interest. The 
University of Michigan Press is to be congratulated for undertaking 
this new series of Studies in American English and for producing 
a volume so handsome (though badly bound) and so reasonably 
priced. 

Norman 

University of North Carolina 


Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, A Fourteenth Century Poem 
done into Modern English Verse, by KenNeTH Hare, With 
an introduction, notes and a bibliography by R. M. Wilson, 
Lecturer of the Department of English Language at the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 2nd ed. 
1948, pp. 84; $2.25 net. 


Mr. Kenneth Hare’s translation of Sir Gawayne into the Spen- 
serian stanza is here brought before us in a second edition. The 
first edition, to which the late Cyril Brett contributed a brief intro- 
duction, made its appearance in 1908. In this his second edition, 
Mr, Hare, availing himself of his editorial right, has retranslated 
single lines, or groups of lines where he thought such changes 
needful ; format and type are new; and Professor Wilson, assuming 
Brett’s office, has supplied an introduction, some two and a half 
pages of notes (slightly more than the first edition contained, 
though several notes of the earlier edition are retained), and a 
bibliography. The new edition, therefore, is no mere reprint. 
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Professor Wilson is an accurate and judicious scholar, and his 
introduction is a concise résumé of opinion about the poem. On 
the matter of the sources of his original he speaks so sensibly that 
I cannot forbear quotation. Thus run his words on the hypothetical 
French original of Sir Gawayne, so beloved of Kittredge: 


There is . . . little evidence for any such hypothetical French original, 
and although the author on occasion . . . writes as if disclaiming all pre- 
tensions to originality, it is likely that the phrases are merely the usual 
medieval conventional appeal to authority and were neither expected nor 
desired to be taken literally. ... The author was certainly well acquainted 
with French romance, but that, of itself, is no reason for making him a 
mere translator. The usual argument seems to be that Sir Gawayne is so 
incomparably superior to any other Middle English romance that the only 
possible explanation for this must be a close following of some French original 
now lost, though as far as that goes it is equally superior to most of the 
extant French romances. 


Professor Wilson’s comment on the dialect of the poem is over- 
cautious: 


Something of this [the original dialect of the poem] can be learned from 
a consideration of the forms used in rhymes—where alterations by a later 
copyist can often be detected and the original forms reconstructed—and 
from some of the peculiarities of the alliteration. Such evidence suggests 
that the dialect of the author did not differ materially from that of the 
latest copyist. 


Rhyme words make it fairly certain that the dialect of the “ latest 
copyist ” was the dialect of the author—though we cannot be certain 
that the scribe of our unique Ms. was the “ latest copyist.” 

The notes are not so much explications du texte as piéces justifi- 
catives, attempts to justify translations from ME. which the trans- 
lator’s choice of a verse medium has led (or forced) him to adopt. 
We must be grateful to Dr. Wilson for composing them; they are 
needed, for Mr. Hare expands or deletes the lines of the poem at will. 

What has just been said about the necessity for the notes as they 
are written brings to the fore what is, after all, the chief question to 
be asked of Mr. Hare as translator. Why did he elect to turn the close- 
compacted and swift verse of the West Midland poet, the very best 
possible medium for spinning a yarn of high tension and stretched 
suspense, as Gawayne, into the ordered and regularly slow rhythms 
of The Fairie Queene? I cannot, therefore, agree with Professor 
Wilson when he tells us that “his [Mr. Hare’s] choice of rhymed 
verse is certainly preferable ” [to alliterative verse]. He who would 
turn the medieval jacket into the Renaissance embroidered doublet 
must certainly snip and patch to piece it out, and the inevitable 
rent is not long in coming. 

By way of example let us see how stanza XI of Fytte 3 fares at 
the respective hands of Professor Banks and of Mr. Hare. 
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In their jesting, again they agreed on the morrow 
To keep the same compact they came to before: 
That whatever should chance, they’d exchange at evening, 
When greeting again, the new things they had gotten. 
Before all the court they agreed to the covenant; 
Then was the beverage brought forth in jest. 
At last they politely took leave of each other, 
And quickly each hero made haste to his couch. 
When the cock but three times had crowed and cackled, 
The lord and his men had leaped from their beds. 
[T. H. Banks, N. Y. 1929] 


And oftimes in their mirth they make accord 

To hold the like compact the morrow morn; 
Gawayne at home and overland the lord, 

By field and fold with horse and hunter’s horn. 
Then the bright liquor is towards them borne 

To drink the pledge, “ What thing the morn supplies 
Of new, to change.” And now night comes forlorn; 
They greet the unsought sleep with heavy eyes, 

And leave the hall to shadows and a fire that dies. 


Before the cock had crowed and cackled thrice, 
The lord had leapt from bed to quit the place, 
Mass o’er, and meat, they are gone thence in a trice.... 


Mr. Hare’s 


Gawayne at home and overland the lord, 
By field and fold with horse and hunter’s horn, 


is perhaps an allowable poetic liberty, because it is a nuance implied, 
if not expressed. But the “forlorn night,” the “ unsought sleep,” 
the “ shadowy hall,” and the “ dying fire,” exist not in the poem, 
but in Mr. Hare’s fertile imagination. Moreover the cock who 
“crowed and cackled thrice” has to crow and cackle in another 
stanza than the one in which he perched when he breathed allitera- 
tive air. In short, one single alliterative stanza into which the poet 
condensed sleeping and waking, because both those states were 
differentiated by such a short interval of time, has been stretched 
out into two Spenserian. 

_But reviewers must not be captious. Mr. Hare has a perfect 
right to translate Sir Gawayne into any metre he wishes to. No 
doubt he had great fun as he presided over this “ sea-change ” into 
“something rich and strange.” He has taken the poem by storm and 
made it his own. But even though it be more his than the poet’s, 
we shall willingly pardon him for altering the author’s backdrop 
and the flow of his narrative by the introduction of unoriginal 
details, if his version brings new readers to the old story. 


Henry L. SAVAGE 


The Library, 
Princeton University 
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Anglo-Norman in the Cloisters. By M. Dominica Leccr. Edin- 
burgh University Publications—Language and Literature, No, 
2. Edinburgh: The University Press, 1950. Pp. vii + 147 
14/6. 


Here, for the first time, is an attempt to assess the literary contri- 
bution made in Anglo-Norman by the religious, to assess ‘the 
influence of the Orders upon Anglo-Norman literature.’ The two 
main questions to be answered are, 
whether the fact of belonging to an Order had any influence on the type 
of work produced by an individual, and whether the Orders as such made a 
definite contribution to literature. 


The results of Miss Legge’s investigation, the answers to both 
these questions, are in the affirmative ; they are interesting in them- 
selves, but more interesting and significant in opening the way for 
future work. Miss Legge’s admirable style is graceful and well- 
ordered; she sees her materials in their true proportions, so that 
she can write of ‘an unholy mixture of eight and seven syllable 
lines,’ or speak of ‘ one of the most well-meaning but stupendously 
dull writers in Anglo-Norman.’ 

Miss Legge considers over thirty writers, believed to have been 
members of religious Orders: 
a dozen were Benedictine monks, about eight coming from the two houses 
of Bury St. Edmunds and St. Albans, two were Benedictine nuns, two 


Cistercian monks, one was a Templar, six were Austin Canons and one a 
Canoness, two were Dominicans and five Franciscans. 


To explain a shift from saints’ Lives to expositional writing, Miss 
Legge sees, very rightly, the answer in the Fourth Lateran Council 
and its profound influence in the thirteenth century: 


The movement which led to the decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council, 
and the subsequent attempts to put those decrees into effect in the dioceses, 
changed the nature of all pastoral literature, and gave special point to the 
work of the Friars, who arrived in this country hard on the heels of the 
Bishops returning from the Council. From time to time men of genius 
would arise, like Matthew Paris and Nicole Bozon, or men who were reputed 
such at the time, like Peter of Peckham. Their works bear the stamp of 
originality. 


It is stated, on the jacket, that this book “is intended not only 
for the specialist, but for the general reader.” This may be true 
for England but not for America. One practice in particular makes 
for this: the author refers by means of figures in square brackets 
to the bibliography in J. Vising’s Anglo-Norman Language and 
Literature (London, 1923), and one finds that too much knowledge 
is assumed not only in this kind of footnoting but also, and more 
seriously, in the text itself. To read this book with the care it 
deserves, one must keep Vising at hand. Occasionally, when one 
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needs more detail than Miss Legge provides, this is not always 
available in Vising. For example, Vising gives the numbers of 
27 Anglo-Norman works from Harley 2253 (for a number of which 
this MS is the only source or version). Yet it is Leominster, the 
putative home of Harley 2253, that is mentioned by Miss Legge: 
once in a list of libraries known to have contained French books 
(p. 111) ; and again (p. 114) where, to the confusion of the general 
reader, Miss Legge says: “The works of the Templar Henri d’Arci 
were at Leominster (now B. M. Harley 2253) ...” Surely she 
cannot intend to suggest that all the Anglo-Norman pieces in this 
Ms are his work (or that Harley 2253 is the most important source 
of his work), yet the general reader cannot be sure. It is somewhat 
misleading to say merely (p. 35) that “ Miss C, B. West also plumps 
for Eustace on mathematical grounds.” The volume itself is well 
set up (as one expects from this press); it has an index which 
appears to be accurate and reasonably complete, but it lacks a 
bibliography and list of Mss, There is an appendix on Anglo- 
Norman versification which disputes a number of important points 
in Vising’s classic statement ; hers is a lucid and well reasoned view. 

This is much more than “ the first attempt to treat the subject 
as a whole,” and it is indeed an important chapter in the history 
of Anglo-Norman literature, a history as yet unwritten but one 
which Miss Legge is eminently qualified to write. One hopes that 
she will add the other chapters to this unwritten history.’ 


R. J. ScHOECK 
Cornell University 


The Literature of the Anglo-Sarons. By Grorce K. ANDERSON. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 
431. $5.00. 


The two-fold purpose of this volume is “to describe succinctly 
such Old English literature as has been left to us and to refer the 
reader who would know more to the appropriate sources of infor- 
mation.” These sources are listed at the end of each chapter, where 
they are arranged in several instances by topic but more commonly 
are scattered through miscellaneous notes. Such an arrangement, 
while justified, makes it inconvenient for the reader who wishes 
to use the volume solely for its bibliographical information. Too 
many of the items included are insignificant, superficial, or out- 
dated, and in some instances the bibliography is not up-to-date. 


*Miss Legge’s fine essay on ‘The French Language and the English 
Cloister’ (in Medieval Studies Presented to Rose Graham [Oxford, 1950], 
pp. 146-62) has appeared since the writing of this review. 
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In a check of the bibliographical information at the end of Chapter 
V, I noted these errors: Hicketier’s name is misspelled (fn. 8) ; 
Dobbie’s Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems is wrongly dated, and M, G. 
Frampton is given the initials W. G. (fn. 15) ; Massmann’s work 
is wrongly dated (fn. 27). Such errors—and I have found others 
elsewhere in the volume—are of course not serious, but they are 
annoying. More serious is the fact that Dobbie’s edition of the 
minor poems is not cited in a number of instances where it should 
be, e. g. fns. 16, 27, 36 through 42, etc., and still more serious that 
it—whether cited or not—has not been relied on in the discussion 
of Caedmon’s Hymn (p. 165), Bede’s Death Song (p. 168), the 
Chronicle poems (p. 177 ff.) ete. There is not much point in calling 
the Krapp-Dobbie volumes “ definitive editions” (p. 97), if one 
of them can thus be ignored. (On the same page, i.e. 97, there 
is an egregious error about editions of the Hzeter Book), Such 
discrepancy between the discussion proper and works cited (often 
with approval) occurs throughout the volume but is particularly 
noticeable in Chapters I to VI. It will puzzle or mislead the be- 
ginning student who consults this volume for bibliographical 
guidance. 

It is in the first of its purposes however that the failure of the 
work is really lamentable, for the description of the literature, 
i.e. the discussion as distinct from the bibliography, is neither 
succinct nor sound. A partial exception must be made of the section 
on prose (Chapters VIII-XIV), for here the faults of prolixity, 
repetition, and self-contradiction are not obtrusive, and the discus- 
sion of the literature as well as the scholarship concerned with it 
is informed, It is marred by some injudicious comments on prose 
style, e.g. “... alliteration is a stylistic device which is inherent 
in the English rhetorical temperament .. .” (p. 311). This remark 
concerning Aelfric’s style is doubly surprising since Gerould’s study 
is cited. Alfred, though a better writer than is usually thought, 
hardly deserves such praise as this: “.. . these particular lines 
[from his translation of B-de concerning the conversion of Edwin 
by Paulinus] are regarded by many as the high point of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, whether prose or poetry” (p. 266 f. Cf. also p. 
106). More important is the general neglect of Chambers’ “ admir- 
able discussion ” (p. 296), a neglect which is particularly conspicu- 
ous in the comments on p. 403. 

The section on poetry (Chapters II-VI) contains so much to 
which exception should be taken that it is impossible to deal with 
it in detail in a brief review. The comments on Old English poetic 
style or form (pp. 47-50 and in passing elsewhere), which are 
frequently disparaging, can hardly be taken seriously in view of the 
elementary errors revealed in the scansion of a short passage from 
Beowulf (pp. 52-3). What I have reference to is not careless errors 
(e. g. the omission of the secondary accent in 1. 724 b), or doubtful 
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or difficult matters (e. g. the scansion of 1. 718 a) ), but the failure 
to recognize a long syllable (i. e. marking mynte with resolved stress 
—an error repeated five other times) and the placing of secondary 
accent where no one believes it could belong (i.e. on the end 
syllable of Weak II verbs like sifian—an error repeated twice). 
There is no attempt at systematic discussion of the Old English 
language but incidental comments about it are puzzling or mis- 
leading in several instances: e. g., p. 13 on the prevalence of the 
“ Qld English vernacular ” and on its appropriateness to the Anglo- 
Saxon personality ; p. 41 on inflectional endings in Old and Middle 
English; p. 123 on the “rough Anglo-Saxon language” ; p. 148 
on the evidence and date for a phonological change. With the 
general point (pp. 406-7) that literature is too often slighted in 
courses in Old English I agree, but I fear that the plea may be 
misconstrued. For the dating of individual poems no consistent 
basis or plan is discernible. Most frequently the choice among 
several proposed dates seems purely arbitrary. For Beowulf the 
choice is the reader’s, for we are told (pp. 82-3) that it was 
“unlikely . . . written . . . before the Danish invasions . . .” ; 
“... written in... the eighth century ” ; “ most scholars assign .. . 
a date near 725...” ; “... composed .. . sometime in the eighth 
or ninth century.” Similarly but even more confusing is the 
discussion of the genesis and authorship of the epic in general and 
Beowulf in particular. The Beowulf poet, we are given to under- 
stand, was an eighth century Englishman and “a poet of high 
order ” (p. 83). But Beowulf is also described as a composite of 
“ individual lays into which the structure of Beowulf can be broken 
down ” (p. 82), which were “ brought to England... and elaborated 
there .. . by oral tradition ” (p. 58)—a fact which explains “ the 
accretions of the original story, the digressions and modifications . . . 
of successive bards” (p. 59)—where they “ were finally reduced 
to writing, subject to the philosophical comment or religious 
editing ” (p. 58) of the “ Beowulf Poet.” Views like this obtained 
fifty years ago, but even then they had long been under vigorous and 
successful attack. Here and in other equally striking instances in 
the discussion of Old English poetry, the work of modern scholars 
is apparently a matter of indifference (and even contempt: “... 
the Old English homily [is] one of the few fields of Old Englis 
— not hitherto tramped flat by the horde of scholars ”— 
p. 

For the poetry in general as well as for individual poems the 
critical evaluations or judgments offered are too often confusing 
or based upon misunderstanding. The following examples may be 
cited : Though “ Old English literature needs no apology ” (p. 411), 
: it is, even at its best, what we should call unsophisticated litera- 
ure—at times even a little primitive—and like every unsophisti- 
cated literature, it is too often limited by its environment... . 
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It is precisely the sort of literature that one could expect from a 
people who lived in a damp climate...” (p. 42). “... it exhibits 
. .. the childlike love of sound, rhythm, and fancy that is habitu- 
ally associated with an untutored people” (p. 45). Of the Caed- 
monian poems: “It is hardly just to dismiss them as childish 
effusions . . . neither is it proper to hail them as untutored literary 
art at its highest. The truth as usual lies halfway between these 
two extremes” (p. 123). Of the Wanderer: “...a poem more 
non-Christian than The Wanderer it would be difficult to imagine ” 
(p. 109). Of Beowulf: “The weakness of the poem lies in its 
architectonics . . . yet when it is recalled that the entire work is 
a typical stringing together of epic materials, such a state of affairs 
is not surprising” (p. 84). “The more one reads and studies 
Beowulf, the more one is impressed by the design of the Beowulf 
Poet. . . . There are forward pointings and backward glances 
sufficient to demonstrate that the poet was not indulging in an 
amateurish crazy-quilt of incident” (p. 73). “Best of all [its 
merits], it touches the universal situation of danger to be faced 
and odds to be overcome. ... In these respects alone Beowulf 
has elements of true greatness ” (p. 85). 
Norman E. E Liason 
University of North Carolina 


Medieval Literature in Translation. Edited by CHARLES W. JONES. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1950. Pp. xx + 
1004. 


Professor Jones’ Medieval Literature in Translation will be 
welcomed not only by teachers of survey courses, but by all others 
interested in the culture of the Middle Ages. In a volume of scarcely 
a thousand pages the editor manages to include most of the great 
names and samples of the masterpieces of the period, as well as an 
abundance of lesser documents valuable for the study of medieval 
literature or life. The reader will find here translations from Latin 
and from most of the chief medieval vernaculars (except Middle 
English) ; selections from the writings of Augustine, Boethius, 
Abelard, Walter von der Vogelweide, Dante, Francois Villon, and 
other writers less generally known; illustrations of the chief con- 
temporary literary types, such as romance (Arthurian, Breton lay, 
Tristam und Isolde, Parzival, Aucassin and Nicolete), courtly love, 
fabliaux, satire, vision, epic (Beowulf, Nibelungenlied, Walter of 
Aquitaine, the Song of Roland, the Cid), lyrics (including hymns), 
popular ballads, drama (more than half-a-dozen examples) ; history ; 
travel; philosophy; and religious literature (Canonical [p. 1], 
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Apocryphal, saints’ lives and legends). The selections are arranged 
in groups along roughly chronological lines. Introductions furnish 
adequate orientation. The volume also contains several useful maps, 
a classified bibliography, and an Index of Proper Names. 

There is, as Professor Jones points out, “no list of the hundred 
best books ” in medieval literature. The selections, he tells us, are 
those that he has found “ work best ” in the classroom. It would be 
ungrateful to quarrel with such an admirable cross-section of 
medieval culture as that furnished by Medieval Literature in Trans- 
lation. The following additions, also found useful in classroom 
experience, are suggested in the hope that some at least of them 
may be introduced when a new edition is called for. A survey of 
medieval fiction might well include, in addition to the selections 
given by Professor Jones for the matiére de Bretagne, illustrations 
of the medieval Troy story and the legends of Alexander the Great. 
Professor Jones, whose skill as a translator is exemplified repeatedly 
in his volume, could easily make translations of parts of Dares 
and of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, such as those in Professor Margaret 
Schlauch’s Medieval Narrative: A Book of Translations. The 
reader’s knowledge of the diversity, as well as the literary quality of 
early Irish literature, would be broadened if he were introduced to 
the Fingal Rondin (a striking analogue to the Greek tale of Phaedra 
and Hippolytus) and to at least parts of the Aislinge Meic Con 
Glinne and the Fis Adamndin,—the Aislinge Meic Con Glinne as 
an illustration of early Irish humor at its best, the Fis Adamndin 
as a noteworthy addition to the vision literature, now represented 
by “The Vision of Paul” and by Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” A 
translation of the Longes mac n-Uislenn superior to that given by 
the late Miss Eleanor Hull and representing a version of the story 
older than that given in the so-called Glenn Masdin manuscript is 
now available in the edition of the saga by Professor Vernam Hull, 
New York, 1949 (Monograph Series of the Modern Language 
Association of America). Under the heading “Teutonic Litera- 
ture ” Professor Jones gives several selections from Snorri Sturlu- 
son’s Edda; the rich heritage of imaginative Scandinavian prose, 
some of which is especially important for students of English 
literary history, might well be represented by a selection from one 
of the sagas, say that of Rhélf Kraki. Space for some of the 
additional selections referred to above might be made by the judicious 
condensation of the religious writings represented, which seem a 
pretty large dose for any except the most enthusiastic medievalists. 

_To forestall objections to these gratuitous suggestions, the re- 
viewer may be permitted to paraphrase Professor Jones’ quotation 
pone Bao Venerable Bede: si displicent vel superflua videntur, 

mittat ea. 


M FEETE 
Aylett, Va. Cnoes 
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The Portable Medieval Reader. Edited by James B. Ross and Mary 
M. McLaveutin. New York: The Viking Press, 1949, Pp. 
xiv + 690. $2.00. 


“The aim of the Portable Medieval Reader,” the editors tell us, 
“jis to provide ... a little mirror of the middle ages in which 
medieval men and women may appear as they saw themselves and 
in which we may see the evidences of our kinship with them.” This 
objective is largely realized through more than six hundred pages 
of translation taken from a great variety of sources and ranging 
over a period of four centuries (roughly, 1100-1500). Much of 
this has been excerpted from well known modern English versions of 
texts written originally in Latin or one of the vernacular languages, 
but the editors have done much more than merely resort to scissors 
and paste, for they are responsible for the translating of a consider- 
able portion of the material. 

Since it is manifestly impossible to set forth the richness of 
subject matter to be found in this admirable volume, I shall attempt 
to give some impression of its varied arrangement by commenting 
on Part One: The Body Social, which opens with a brief but 
appropriate selection from the Policraticus of John of Salisbury. 
This leads into The Orders of Men, which is organized under five 
headings: The Clergy: Prayers and Thinkers; The Nobility: the 
Fighters; The Peasants and Burghers: the Workers; The Jews; 
and Conflict, Protest, and Catastrophe. Thirty-nine selections illu- 
minate these various topics. On the nobility, for example, we have 
John of Salisbury on the function of knighthood, Diaz de Gamez 
on the chivalric ideal, and Galbert of Bruges on the murder of a 
feudal lord; Geoffrey le Baker describes the battle of Poitiers, Jérg 
von Ehingen gives us a profile of a fifteenth-century knight errant, 
and Andreas Capellanus presents the rules of courtly love; Jean 
Froissart recounts life in a noble househould, John Russell explains 
the duties of some of the functionaries of such an establishment, 
and a selection from the Stonor letters rounds off this section in 
informally appropriate fashion. The remaining four principal 
divisions of the book may be described more briefly by simply noting 
their titles: The Christian Commonwealth, The House of Fame, 
The World Picture, and The Noble Castle. This last part is of 
especial interest, containing as it does thoroughly typical examples 
of the creative artistry of the period as reflected in poetry and story 
telling, painting, architecture, and music, as well as comments on 
the seven liberal arts and the “ mirrors ” of Nature and Wisdom. 
Selections from Jacopone da Todi, Margery Kempe, and Nicholas 
of Cusa conclude the whole under the heading, The Vision of God. 
_ The usefulness of this volume is considerably enhanced by an 
introduction of nearly thirty pages setting forth the principal 
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aspects of the medieval period and its relevance for us today. Four 
pages of suggestions for additional reading provide the necessary 
hints to the general reader who wishes to extend his knowledge of 
the period. Obviously many standard works are necessarily omitted 
from any such brief list, but several more titles of important works 
could well have been added to fill out page 33. There is, for example, 
not a single work mentioned dealing exclusively with the literature 
of the period other than Helen Waddell’s Mediaeval Latin Lyrics 
and The Wandering Scholars. Considering the wealth of medieval 
literature written in Latin, Romance, Germanic, and Celtic tongues, 
one can only lament the omission of some of the standard references 
on the literary work of the age which produced not only Dante and 
Chaucer but also Jean de Meun and Chrétien de Troyes, Guinicelli 
and Cavalcanti, Gottfried von Strassburg and Walther von der 
Vogelweide, Langland and Gower, not to mention many a less well 
known figure and hundreds of anonymous authors, That portion of 
the Reader devoted to literature (Poets and Story Tellers) is the 
most inadequate part of the volume, comprising as it does only some 
thirty pages. A useful eight-page chronological table covering the 
period from 1050 to 1500 calls attention in orderly fashion to the 
principal political, social, economic, religious, and cultural events 
of the time. 

Many of the volumes in the Portable series are obviously intended 
chiefly for the general public, but the Medieval Reader is a book 
which contains much of intense interest not alone to the average 
person but also to the graduate student in his carrel and the pro- 
fessor in his study. Anyone desiring a one-volume compendium of 
medieval civilization as displayed in the primary sources of the 
period will find the Ross-McLaughlin volume a delightful and 
satisfying collection of the things that “ olde clerkes writen.” 


Tuomas A. Kirpy 
Louisiana State University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Jefferson’s Ideas On A University Library: Letters From The 
Founder Of The University Of Virginia To A Boston Bookseller. 
Edited by ExizaABerH Cometti. Charlottesville: The Tracy W. 
McGregor Library, the University of Virginia, 1950. Pp. 49. 
$2.00. This handsome little volume presents, with an introduction, 
fourteen letters written by Thomas Jefferson, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to William Hilliard between September 1824 
and the end of May 1826. During this brief period professors had 
been procured, students had arrived from many states, and the first 
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session had been successfully completed. Yet despite the strenuous 
efforts of Francis Gilmer in England and himself in Virginia, 
Jefferson felt that the library of the institution was far from 
adequate. These letters show the octogenerian’s anxiety for the 
proper books in the proper editions, for a well-rounded collection, 
and for the establishment in the university community of a repu- 
table bookstore with European connections. In his anxiety he 
asked assistance from a reputable Boston bookseller. 

Jefferson’s insistence on particular editions, his demonstration 
that the old-fashioned texts good enough for Harvard (for Hilliard’s 
firm supplied that institution) were not good enough for Virginia, 
his persistent proddings for textbooks for the new course in Anglo- 
Saxon, are but a few among the many indications of the real 
scholarship and loving care with which he approached each problem 
of this child of his old age. 

Beautiful as the faithful reproductions of the individual letters 
are, one may regret the absence of explanatory notes. And the 
careful reader will certainly feel that there should be somewhere 
a commentary on the relation of the book-titles mentioned by Jeffer- 
son here to the longer library lists he made at other times. In 
other words, these fourteen letters present but a tiny fragment 
of the story of Jeffersion’s interest in a University Library. One 
would like to know the relation of these ideas to those expressed 
in his letters to others, in his catalogue for the library of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, in his list of titles Gilmer was to secure in Europe, 
and in the many model library lists he made for friends and institu- 
tions throughout his long life. 

RicHARD BEALE Davis 

The University of Tennessee 


Inquisitio de Fide: A colloquy. By Derstpertus ERAsMUvUS 
Roreropamus. Edited with introduction and commentary by 
Craia THompson. New Haven: Yale Press, 1950. Pp. x + 131. 
Though not so well known as other of Erasmus’ colloquies, the 
“ Inquisitio ” is an important document in the study of Erasmus’ 
relation to the Reformation and his controversy with Luther, a 
controversy which will be always famous for the fact that the 
defender of orthodoxy was farther to the left than his opponent. 
This dialogue also brings out the narrow margin between orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy, and in this respect it is an interesting paper in the 
history of free-thought as well as a slight, but suggestive, precursor 
of Milton’s Christian Doctrine. Professor Thompson provides the 
reader with a solidly erudite preface that puts one in the middle of 
things, and his notes, drawn from the widest of reading, en- 
lighten without dazzling. 


D. C. A. 
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Deist Manifesto. Philadelphia: Am. Philo- 
sophical Soc., 1951. Pp. 89 (double cols.) 
(Transactions xLI, Part 2.). 

Babb, Lawrence.—The Elizabethan Mal- 
ady, a Study of Melancholia in English 
Literature from 1580 to 1642. Hast Lans- 
ing, Mich.: Michigan State College Press, 
1951. Pp. xii + 206. $3.50. 

Biese, Y. M.—Notes on the Compound 
Participle in the Works of Shakespeare and 
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Acad. Scientiarum Fennicae, 1950. Pp. 18. 
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Buckley, Jerome H.—The Victorian Tem- 
per. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1951. Pp. xiv + 282. $4.50. 

Carr, C. T. (ed.).—The Pocket Oxford 
English-German Dictionary. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1951. Pp. ii + 222. $1.00. 

Cartigny, Jean—The Wandering Knight. 
Reprinted from ed. of 1581 with introd. and 
notes by Dorothy A. Evans. Seattle: U. of 
Wash. Press, 1951. Pp. liv+ 161. $3.00. 


_Clemen, W. H.—The Development of 
Shakespeare’s Imagery. Cambridge, Mass.: 
— Univ. Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 236. 
$3.25, 

Cross, Tom P.—Bibliographical Guide to 
English Studies. 10th ed. Chicago: Univ. 
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$1.75 

Downer, Alan S. (ed.).—English Institute 
Essays, 1950. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1951. Pp. 236. $3.00. 
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xxix 
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Life and “ Redburn.” New York: New 
York Univ. Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 378. 
$5.00. 


Gordon, Richard A., etc. (eds.).—English 
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+ 92. $.60. 

Hanley, Miles L.—Word Index to James 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Madison: Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, 1951. Third printing from 
mimeograph. Pp. xxiv + 392. $4.75. 

Hausted, Peter.—The Rival Friends, ed. 


L. J. Mills. Bloomington: U. of Ind., 1951. 
Pp. xvi + 137. (Ind. U. Pubs., Humanities, 
23.). 


Jochums, Milford C. (ed.).—John Milton’s 
“An Apology against a Pamphlet Called a 
Modest Confutation of the Animadversions 
Remonstrant against Smecty- 
mnuus. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1950. Pp. xii+ 255. (Illinois 
Studies in Lang. and Lit., xxxv, nos, 1-2.) 

Jones, R. F. and Others Writing in His 
Honor.—The Seventeenth Century. Studies 
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McKillop, Alan D.—The Background of 
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Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.).—Shakespeare Sur- 
vey, an Annual Survey of Shakespearian 
Study and Production. Vol. 4. Cambridge, 
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Partridge, Eric and John W. Clark.— 
British and American English since 1900. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
Pp. x + 341. $4.75. 


Price, Hereward T.—Construction in 
Shakespeare. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. 42. $.85. 


(Univ. of Michigan Contributions in Modern 
Philology, 17.) 

Raith, Josef.—Untersuchungen zum Eng- 
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(Princeton Studies in English, 31.) 

Scargill, M. H.—Notes on the Develop- 
ment of the Principal Sounds of Indo-Euro- 
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Germanic into Old English. Toronto: U. of 
Toronto Press, 1951. Pp. 42. $1.50. 

Shakespeare, William. — Hamlet, First 
Quarto, 1603. With an introductory note 
by W. W. Greg. London: Shakespeare 
Association, and Sidgwick and Jackson, 
1951. Pp. [72]. 25 sh. (Shakespeare 
Quarto Facsimiles, 7.) 

Studies in English. Vol. xxx. 
U. of Texas Press, 1951. Pp. 257. 

Tagore, Rabindranath.—Sheaves. Poems 
and songs selected and tr. by Nagendranath 
Gupta. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. 152. $3.50. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey—On the Poetry of 
Pope. Second ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1950. Pp. 179. $2.50. 

Townsend, Francis G.—Ruskin and the 
Landscape Feeling. Urbana, Jll.: Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1951. Pp. 94. $2.00, paper; 
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White, Helen C.—The Tudor Books of 
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Barber, C. C. (ed.).—An Old High Ger- 


man Reader. Oaford: Blackwell, 1951. xii, 
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Goethe.—Zuleika. Book of Zuleika from 
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Goodman, H. P. See French section. 
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Scarpa. Vicenza: Ed. Comune, 1950. 
246 pp. 


Petrarch.—The Prose Letters: a Manual 
ed. E. H. Wilkins. New York: Vanni, 1951. 
143 pp. $4.50. 

Wilkins, E. H.—The Making of the 
“Canzoniere” and Other Petrarchan Stud- 
ies. Rome: Ed. di storia e letteratura, 
1951, xxviii + 423 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1951 


SPANISH 


Alonso, Amado. — Estudios lingiiisticos. 
Temas espafioles. Madrid: Gredos, n. d. 
347 pp. 50 ptas. (Bibl. Romanica His- 
panica.). 

Alonso, Damaso y Carlos Bousofio.—Seis 
Calas en la expresién literaria espajfiola. 
Madrid: Edit. Gredos, 1951. 289 pp. 


Areny Battle, R. y D. Roch Cevina—En- 
sayo bibliografico de ediciones ilustradas de 
“Don Quijote.” Lérida: 1v Centenario, 
1948. xiv + 167 pp. 

Azorin.—Con permiso de los cervantistas. 
Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 1948. 241 pp. 

Brenan, Gerald.—The Literature of The 
Spanish People. Cambridge: Univ. Press 
[N. Y¥.: Cambridge Press], 1951. xviii + 
496 pp. $7.50. 

Childers, J. W.— Motif Index of the 
“cuentos”” of Juan Timoneda. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana U., 1948. xvi + 58 pp. 

Jiménez, Juan Ram6én. — 50 Spanish 
Poems, with Eng. tr. by J. B. Trend. 
Berkeley and L. A.: U. of Cal. Press, 1951. 
100 pp. $2.50. 

Nervo, Amado.—Sus mejores cuentos, ed. 
Luis Leal. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
xxiv + 149 pp. $1.75. 


Pittaro, J. M. and Alexander Green.— 
Curso moderno de espafiol. Boston: Heath, 
1951, xx + 602 pp. $2.88. 

Quevedo.—Prosa y verso, 
Borges y A. Bioy Casares. 
Emecé, 1948. 904 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Battelli, Guido. — Eugenio De Castro 
(1869-1944). Florbella Espanca (1894- 
1930). (Poesia porthoghese contemp.). 
Florence: Fl. Cenacola, 1950. 20 pp. 


Brown, Charles B. and Milton L. Shane.— 
Brazilian Portuguese Idiom List. Nash- 
ville: Vanderbilt U. Press, 1951. xiv + 
118 pp. $2.00. 

De Matos, Luis.—Les Portugais 4 l’uni- 
versité de Paris entre 1500 et 1550. Coim- 
bra: 1950. 245 pp. 

Galvao, Duarte.—Crénica de D. Afonso 
Henriques. Lisbon: Portugalia, 1951. 
309 pp. 

Mélanges d’études portugaises offerts a 
M. Georges Le Gentil. Chartres: Durand, 
1949. 355 pp. 

Monteiro, Adolfo Casais—O Romance e 
os seus problemas. Lisbon: Libanio da 
Silva, 1950. 323 pp. 

Rodriques, Armindo.—Dez Odes ao Tejo 
Lisbon: Centro bibliografico, 1951. 55 pp. 


ed. J. Luis 
Buenos Aires: 


GENERAL 


Annual Report on Historical Collections, 
U. of Va. Library. Charlottesville: U. of 
Va., 1951. 91 pp. 

Arias-Larreta, Abraham. — Literaturas 
aborigenes, azteca, incaia, maya—quiche. 
Los Angeles: 1951. 125 pp. 

Boléo, Manuel de Paiva.—Os estudos de 
linguistica rominica na Europa e na Amé- 
rica desde 1939 a 1948. Coimbra: Casa do 
Castelo, 1951. xii + 521 pp. 

DeJongh, W. F. J.—Western Language 
Manuals of the Renaissance. Albuquerque: 
U. of N. Mex. Press, 1949. 46 pp. 

First Thousand Words. A Basic Arabic 
Vocabulary for Foreigners. Beirut: Ameri- 
can Press, 1950. 28 pp. 

Forchhammer, Jorgen. — Allgemeine 
Spruchkunde. Heidelberg: Winter, 1951. 
203 pp. DM. 10. 

General Education Board. Annual Report 
1950. New York: 49 West 49th St. (1951). 
91 pp. 

‘ Harris, Zellig S.—Methods in Structural 
Linguistics. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1951. xvi-+ 384 pp. $7.50. 

Kuhn, Alwin.— Romanische Philologie. 
Bern: Francke, 1951. 464 pp. SFr. 29.50. 

Niedermann, Max, Alfred Senn, and 
Anton Salys (eds.).—Wérterbuch der litau- 
ischen Schriftsprache. 17 Lieferung. 
delburg: Winter, 1951. 64pp. DM. 6.30. 

Ogam, bulletin des amis de la tradition 
celtique, n° 11. Rennes: 2, rue Léonard-de- 
Vinci, décember 1950. 16 pp. Fr. 90. 

Praz, Mario.—The Romantic Agony, tr. 
by Angus Davidson. Second ed. New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1951. xx + 502 pp. $7.00. 

Robbins, E. W.—Dramatic Characteriza- 
tion in Printed Commentaries on Terence 
1473-1600. Urbana: U. of Ill. Press, 1951. 
x+122pp. $2.00. (Ill. Studies, XXxXV, 
no. 4.) ; 

Rypins, Stanley—The Book of Thirty 
Centuries, an introd. to modern study of the 
Bible. New York: Macmillan, 1951. xvill 
+ 420 pp. $7.00. 

Ségur, Nicolas.—Histoire de la litt. eure 


péenne. 11: 17¢ et 18¢s. CEuvre posthume 
publ. p. Paule Lafeuille. Paris: Attinger, 
1951. 293 pp. 


Taylor, Archer and F. J. Mosher. —The 
Bibliographical History of Anonyma ane 
Pseudonyma. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press 
for Newberry Library, 1951. x + 289 pp. 
$12.50. 

Vowelled Arabic Reader, A. Passages 1? 
Simple Arabic for Reading and Translation. 
Beirut: American Press, 1950. 46 pp- 
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‘The Queen’s Invalid 


A BIOGRAPHY OF PAUL SCARRON 


Naomi Forsythe Phelps 


The author’s keen sense of history and sharp eye for significant 
detail are put to good account in this first full-length English 
biography of Paul Scarron—a rare and captivating personality 
whose histrionics served to hide rather than to reveal the signifi- 
cance of his contribution to French classical literature. $4.00 


ORDER FROM 


The Johns Hopkins Press + Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD EDITION OF 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT 


Edited by HERBERT DAVIS. Forthcoming volumes in this famous |! th 
complete edition of Swift’s prose works will be secured in the United the p 


States from Princeton University Press. ea 
Vol. 6: TRACTS RELATING TO ENGLAND, 1712-1713. ~ 


Winter 1952. 


Vol. 7: THE HISTORY OF THE LAST FOUR YEARS OF THE 
QUEEN. Now ready. Each volume, $3.75 


WORDSWORTH 


Edited by GILBERT T. DUNKLIN. On the occasion of the Words- 
worth centenary, these lectures were delivered at Cornell and Prince- 
ton Universities. Now, in a typographic masterpiece designed by 
P. J. Conkwright, they are available in permanent form. An impor- 
tant reappraisal of Wordsworth and his works, with contributions 
by Douglas Bush, Frederick A. Pottle, Earl Leslie Griggs, John 
Crowe Ransom, B. Ifor Evans, Lionel Trilling, and Willard L. 
Sperry. $3.00 Bierat 


“PIERS PLOWMAN” & 
SCRIPTURAL TRADITION 


By D. W. ROBERTSON, JR. and BERNARD F. HUPPE. The 
B-text of the great epic of the dying Middle Ages is analyzed to show 
the relation of the Scriptural allusions to the meaning and structure 
of the poem. The investigation proves that these allusions are not 
mere decoration, but are central to the poem’s purpose and, when 
fully understood, yield many of its most startling effects. $4.00 


2AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, \9N 
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FENELON’S “DIALOGUES 
ON ELOQUENCE” 


Translated by W. SAMUEL HOWELL. The first complete and 
accurate translation of the earliest statement on what has come to 
be the dominant attitude toward the art of communication. Written 
yus |i the 17th century by a young clergyman specifically to improve 
ed [the preaching of his own day, the Dialogues have survived as a mile- 
stone of literary criticism. This translation is fully annotated and 
is based on the first Paris edition and the Versailles edition. ‘‘ The 
value of Professor Howell’s translation cannot be too highly empha- 
sed.”"—Seminary Bulletin. $3.00 


? THE FREEDOM OF 
FRENCH CLASSICISM 


By E. B. O. BORGERHOFF. Further dispelling the myth that 
‘ds- }French classicism was dominated by rules, this book shows that its 
eedom was won not by the anti-classics but by the most prominent 
epresentatives of the Age of Louis XIV. “A brilliant study, .. . 
with unusual simplicity, clearness, and charm.”’—Books 
road. “ Breathing fresh. air into the classics by their own testi- 
ony, Mr. Borgerhoff’s excellent little book should help the Ameri- 
m reader and student to find new significance in the great French 
lerature of the seventeenth century.”—U. S. Quarterly Book Review. 
\ stimulating reevaluation of the aesthetics of the French classical 
mters.""—Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. $4.00 


ROCHESTER’S “POEMS ON 
SEVERAL OCCASIONS” 


dited by JAMES THORPE. A scholarly edition of the famous 
‘nk, with a facsimile of the 1680 “ Antwerp” edition from the 
untington Library. $5.00 
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FRENCH TRAGEDY IN THE TIME OF 
LOUIS XV AND VOLTAIRE, 1715-1774 


By H. CarRINGTON LANCASTER 


A sequel to the author's nine volume 
History of French Dramatic Litera- 
ture in the 17th Century, and Sun- 
set, A History of Parisian Drama in 
the Last Years of Louis XIV, 1701- 
1715, this study seeks to show how 
the work of Corneille and Racine 
was carried on or modified by their 
successors, Voltaire, La Motte, Piron, 
de Belloy, Lemierre, etc. 


Reviewing the influence of Shake- 
speare and other English dramatists, 


IN TWO VOLUMES — $10.00 


The Johns Hopkins Press 


the internal causes leading to the 
substitution of romantic for classic 
tragedy, the extent to which Voltaire 
and others employed tragedy as a 
vehicle for political and religious 
propaganda, the author also dis- 
cusses the actors and actresses of the 
Comédie Francaise, their theatre, 
their methods, their finances, and 
such striking figures as Michel Baron, 
Adrienne Le Couvreur, Dumesanil, 
Clairon and Le Kain. 


Baltimore 18, Maryland 


The HISTRIONIG J 
MR. POE 


BY 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


$4.00 


“. . . of all the Poe books ever done in English . . . it 
seems to me to be the best, and by long odds. It is well in- 


formed, it is shrewd and convincing in its judgments, and it 


is beautifully written.” 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


H. L. MENCKEN 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 
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Miguel de Unamuno’s - - - - - - 


TRANSLATED BY— Eleanor L. Turnbull 


THE same skill which Miss Turnbull has so ably 
demonstrated in her translations of Salinas’ Lost Angel and Truth of 
Two, in the shorter poems of Lorca, Alberti, Guillén, and others, is 
superbly illustrated in this translation of Miguel de Unamuno’s El 
Cristo de Veldézquez, the major poetical work of Spain’s greatest literary 
figure since the turn of the century. The mystical serenity and deep 
religious tone of the poem is beautifully captured by Miss Turnbull. 
Without endangering poetic quality she has succeeded in the trans- 
lator’s most difficult task: retaining not only the sense of the original 
but also its form and movement. 


Although all of Unamuno’s work — novels, plays, essays, 
poems — is steeped in religion, The Christ of Velazquez pours forth 
his most personal belief in the Supreme Being. All the beauty of 
Spanish Christianity — its longing, its sorrow, its intimate expression 
of faith — is vividly portrayed in Miss Turnbull’s delicate and exquisite 
translation. Through her efforts, one more of Unamuno’s distinguished 
works (the first of his poetry) is made available to English readers, join- 
ing the growing list of his writings already published in this country. 


Miss Turnbull, whose previous translations from the 
Spanish have so delighted her many admirers, has brilliantly succeeded 
in recreating the nuances and shadings of Unamuno’s most beautiful 


poem. $2.50. 
ORDER FROM 


The Johns ‘Hopkins Press + Baltimore 18, Md. 
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Spoken Russian 


FOR STUDENTS AND TRAVELERS 
by CHARLES E. KANY 


Here is a basic text in conversation for both beginning students 

and those who have had a foundation course. 

. . « Sixty interesting dialogues for conversation practice .. . 
. . Phonetic transcriptions providing aids to pronunciation ... 

. . « Unique exercises designed for self-instruction ... 

A Grammatical Index and the footnote references to it make 

this virtually a grammar as well as a conversation text. 


Fa 


D. C. HEATH ‘ AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


New 1951 Edition 
FRENCH LANGUAGE TEACH 


SERIES 
State Travis 


in 
Louisiana, Mississippi 


CHICAGO 


Cours Elementaire de Francais . . $1.75 . . 
Cours Moyen de Francais—Part 1 . 2.25 Examinations for teachers of 


Cours Moyen de | 2 . 2.50 4 

nit tates, but throughout 
England, Each book contains — reading be 

material as well as a great vai yo re 

for developing conversational French cember 27, 1 ¥ 

grammar. Phonograph records with A ’ 951 

of the vowel sounds, consonants, and cor- 


f the French, includi H . 
rn of whe | | Closing date for filing formal 
and the poems, are available. } lication f j ° { 
THE ECCLESIA LATIN READER— 
Sisters of St. Joseph . . . . « $1.80 credentials is December 6, 1951. 
GREEK VERB BLANK—Vaughn . 40 
A convenient time-saving device for master- J F 
ing the difficult Greek verbs, For information apply to 
TRANSLATIONS 
We can supply of the best- 
known ern - 
toate af publichere @ BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
Write for free catalog MN. 228 N, LaSalle Street 


67 Irving Place New York 8, N. Y. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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